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rar When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


~ 5 NEW 5 BOOKS 5 


For Temperance Gatherings. 
HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK: 

Received with the Feet favor. Great variety of 
songs, Temperance an Social. 

For Gospel Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 

By Rev. 8S. ALMAN and 8. H. Speox. Nothing 
fresher, newer, brighter, or better of the kind has ever 
appeared, (35 cts.) 

For Everybody. 
PINAFORE! PINAFORE!! 

Almost everybody has it. All the Words, Wit, and 
Music with Libretto complete for $1.00. Send also for 
the SORCERER, Same authors, and quite as good 
music, (In press,—FATINITZA, the New opera.) 

For Musical Students. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF HARMONY. 

Emphatically a good, easy, interesting, thorough 
method, ($1.00.) . 

For Young Singers. 
CINDERELLA! CINDEBELLA:! 

New Cantata by FRANZ ABT. For female voices, 
Fine Music. (50 cta.) ° 

Send §2 for the Musical Record, one year. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Zoondey, Sept. 16; 
in each case commencing at 9 A. M., occupying 


two days, , 

Preliminary amination of those _p: to enter 
the Freshman Cass in 1 may be at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

221 1 (1) College Hill, Mass. 
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MOSSY BROOK HOUSE. 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, ete. Terms from $7 to $10. 


Distances to Principal Points of Interest from 
Mossy Brook House. 
MILES. MILES. 
Mossy Brook and Grove, % | White Mountain Notch, 17 
Howland’s Observatory, 3| Willey House,.  . 


Bray Hill, . ‘ ‘ 5 | Profile House, . » 17 
Jefferson Hill, . - il} Flume ° ° A 23 
Twin Mountain House, 8 Bethlehem ° e 8 
Fabyan House, . . 13] Dixville Notch, . 55 
Address, EBA MM. ALDRIOM, Prop’r, 
224 j WHITEFIELD, N. H. 





THE 


BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN 


will be sent free for one year to all school-teachers 
who will send 6 ets. (postage stamps), for expense in 
mailing, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New Enatano NoRMAL Musica InsTiTuTE 
Commences July 10, for five weeks. Boston’s most em- 
inent professors. A rare nity for teachers de- 
Sirous of higher attainments, and students in every 
stage of proficiency. Moderate rates. 

Send for circular to E. TOURJEE, 

223 d Music Hall, Boston. 
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THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 





The Teacher's Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

P.. healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean 








Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


3il Broadway, New Work City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the Worid. 
197 40t (1) 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASS IN GERMAN. 

J.¥F. STEIN, instructor in German in four of the 
Boston High Schools, will be engaged during the sum- 
mer vacation with a class of students preparing to go 
abroad. He would like to form another class of stu- 
dents who may have already studied the language, and 
wish practice in pronunciation or construction. As the 
Es roposed requires no great study or preparation, 
he chance offers special inducements to teachers of the 


222 e 


20 7 schools. For further particulars, address J. F. 


TEIN, 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 





_ MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and —- 
ms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for tinal examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri 
vate porte candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The ‘.-4- School of Oratory will He a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
Address for full particulars, 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
4418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
meral student of higher English. Special Swmmer 


‘erm opens July 7. page Catalogue on lication. 
182 m J.W.8 OEMARER, A.M,, Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 











The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enolose 25 cts. in -stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and § ers’) and Terms sent free. Address 





210 JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 
BOARD, 
On a pleasant farm,three miles from Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Hanover, N. H., and about the same distance from 
Lebanon Centre. Terms reasonable. Inquire of Box 
375, Westfield, Mass. 223 b (1) 





Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 





The fourth session of the Normal School of Lan 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 


The New-England School will meet 


laces ; namely, New England, 


es will be held in three 
iT COLLEGE ; the Pennsyl- 


in at AMHE 


vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Ohio School at the UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 
The following teachers have been selected for the Amherst School: 


Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana. 


Mires. Mi. Witch, School of Modern Languages, Wor-| Pref. BR. See, Vassar Coll 


cester, Mass. 

Miss E. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Prof. W. KR. Harper, Ph.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss A. D. Holyoke, 21 West 52d St., New York. 


Other teachers will be appointed, if needed, to assist in the work of the school. 
Botlege and that at Wooster have been selected, their names will be inserted in this 


for the school at Lafayette 

per. Modern Gree 

EOTSAKOS, a graduate of the University of Athens, at 
For board, and for obtaining programme, address 


ERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, Penn.; Mk. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, 
me may be had by addressing HENRY HOLT, 25 Bond St., New York; F. W. CHRISTERN, 77 


will be taught at Lafayette College four 


Prof U. B. Bichardson, Amherst College, Mass. 

, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mir. S. Mi. Stern, Principal of the German Depart- 
ment at the Sauveur School of Languages, 1501 
Broadway, New York. 

Mr. A. A. Zuellig, Principal of the Heness School 
of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

When the corps of teachers 


eeks, and at Wooster six weeks, by Prof. 

mt Prof. of Latin and Greek at Wooster University. 

rk. E. 8. SHUMWAY, Ampes, Mass.; Mr. A. N. Haa- 
0. 


The Pro 
University Pl., New York; RopeRT CLARKE & Co., 65 West Fourth St., Cincinnati; CARL SCHOENHOF, 
40 Winter St., Boston; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia; or 
218 L,. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Easton, Pa. 








, GERMAN 
DR. A. FLEISGH MANN'S wuvinen SCHOOL, 
1870, Fee TA, N.Y, bi ore By uly 8 to Ps thy 
SUM. SCHOOL, CazENoviA, N. Y. 215 m 
The N 
Normal Musical INSTITUTE ho a pins J pe. Fang 
nsturpassed ooperene for teachers and students to 


study with the that Boston . Ad- 
ce Sountas loess fini’ Boston. 


dress, for circulars, 


ELO ©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
rLOCUTIO N "g Mardoch, Stacy Batter, and 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 
A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEAOGHER, and the GOOD TIMEs, offers | 


manent to Canvassers. 
16 Hawley S+., Boston. 














THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING & PENMANGHIF. 





The Fourth Ann Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue Universit 
ve — Whether you wish to attend or not, sen for 
study, and other information. Address L. 8. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind, 2 


June 30, 1879, and continuing four weeks. 
terms, courses of 


ing Monday, 
irculars, giving 
2m 





SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the , 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Con the Best New Things for Declamation, 
SEXTEEN Numbers now ready 
in itself. N: repeated. 180 


Recitation, Home 
. Every Number contains One Hundred 
pages each. Price per number, 30 cts. 


Resins: and Social Entertainment, 
erent articles, and is complete 


Ask your er for them, or 


le to 
“Ot Pb. GARRETT & CO, Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 














glew School Aids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sx» TEACHERS 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 





Educators of the Country. 
TEACHERS provided with positions. SQHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 


Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


OUR MONTHLIES. 


HE PRIMARY TEACHER; Wo. E. SHELDON, 

Editor ; devoted exclusively to the interest of Pri- 
mary Schools in America ; 10 numbers a year; $1.00 
per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 


HE GOOD TIMES; Mrs. M. B.C. SLADE, Editor; 

containing Exercises and Entertainments for every 
rade of School and for all Societies ; 10 Nos. a year ; 
1.00 per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 


Address all business communications to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIPLOMAS 


For Colleges, Academies, and Schools 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 


Samples and prices furnisued on application to 
J. HH. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Manufacturing Publishers, 
[223 e] BOSTON, MASS. 
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Established 1830. 


Tonic Sol-fa. 


Upwards of 300 pupils in this method during the past 
twelve months, at the N. E. Conservatory. Thorough 
and systematic course of study for teachers and others. 

Classes during the Summer at the N. E, NoRMAL 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
E. TOURJEE, 
New- England Conservatory. 
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New-England Normal Institute, 
Opens July 10. 


Class in Bell’s System of Visible Speech, under the 
charge of Prof. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, of Boston 
University. Prof. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL will give 
lectures to this class. For particulars address 
L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tar MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 43 
154 Catalogues on application. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
‘* [{®* Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
* 1.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





219 h (1) 








F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.,New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 9 
Artists’ Mate ~,"s; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AY" 9.5 © .ofES. 
Catalogues sent on receipt” gh .ttamps. 203 2x 


USE TF S°*. RIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and gee peneins For terms and 














directions for use, to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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== BECK’S MICROSCOPES, == | 
Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
madé. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dia- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. Particular attention given to 
importing Instruments for Institutions of Learning, 
duty free. Tllustrated and Priced Catalogue, 140 pages, 
mailed for threestamps. BR. & J. BECK, Manu/’g 
Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 204 (2) 


PHILOSOPHICAL} —2*— | 
AND H. B. & W. O. 


CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN, 
A P P A RA T U S ’ Manfacturers and 


E Vv S t Importers, 
Viisy “APlerY- | 26 Bromfield St, Boston, 
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Physical 
Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 

Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y, PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (imitea), 


211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Hall & Benjani 


H. D. Hall, 
J.R. Benjamin, M.D. 


191 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, 


Il, 









jo sioqzs0dmy puv ‘sigveq ‘siaanjousnueyy 


"Do 
ee ne 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 
FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


‘SALVUVddV TVIISAHd GNV 1VIIW3H) 


t@ Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 





free on receipt of 12 cents. 220 (M) 
JouN N. ELMORE, H. E. Rien arps, M.D. | J. RAWISZER, 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 96 Fulton St., New York, 
Importers and Dealers in MAKES 


MEDALS 


Of Every Description, 


Chemical : erecal 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


— FOR — 
Schools, Colleges, Societies. 





BEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 
ie Teachers (only), send 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. 215 
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Roote of Fholenelions & Sor FIRE | ON THE HEARTH. 

pidge Co ys WARMING & VENTILATION, 
’ nd - . 

_Emperters end Manfesef Drowing Pogo @ Materials, | pO civ and an oven temparstare throughowt 


mT Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
SUCRE S Sram Peery. Burns equally well hard or soft coal or Ay 
Superior Bells of C: a eR eamemead Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, (Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Sehooke, Fores, Posteries, Csurt-henese, Fire Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
“L_ttinanestss oo AE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO. 


Illustrated Catalogue t Free. 
Vanpozen & Turr, 102 2a St. Cievinnat. 78 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 

















142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. “ 
213. BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 
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HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


USE =—r SUSE 


TING Inks,<% 
Rest Known. EStaBLISHED,I624, 




















E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


180 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


ROARS ASK FOR 


STERBROOK & CO - 


FALCON PEN 





WRHENOR OE ECE. 25 IORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


“THIS ONE THING 1 DO.” | WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


J, DAVIS WILDER *catcaco* hic 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of | a 
Black, White,Green, Blue, \ \ Yj d Jo linni ing | : e 
Brown, Drab, Greys, &c. § Wil ars Liquid Slating, | LLELELL hARGRA 

Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new! It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- | measure, Square, PosT-OF FICE SCALE, Protractor for 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con-| Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 


taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. | price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189eo0w | Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 


as 









LPPBPPBP PBB BBEE DALLA OID 
— 


‘= THE GOLD MEDAL ——.—7® & 


| PARIS EXPOSITION -1878:'s 

















qj 


Voce. CTLLO HBOS 





uti 


s FOR EXCELLENCE IN 


‘STEEL: PENS: | 
Y, ’ _* v) 
» THE > FAVORITE -NUMBERS-303,332 404,1 70351 WITHY. 


GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD -BY-ALL - DEALERS “io, 3 
ea -- THROUGHOUT -THE- WORLD -= Lai) 










"RE-RSVEE" ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 
Buty eda te a cli eabicniNcoa aaa ee EA 


and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to an ition desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for ogue and Price list to al 1d 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Breadway, NEW YORK. 


ODLAND$:745o:: Just PUBLISHED_SENT FREE. Com- 


. “az. plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
Jansen, McClurg 
0. 





206 v [2] 





| & Co., Publishers, 17 Wall &t., New York. 188 zz 











$5 to $20 siazctliome, Sasuploe worth $5 free 





LATEST | | valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
nto sept bat Fl eee 
ay 
By 8) W. Steaub. Oz 


‘QAMDI EO of both cheap and high- 
‘SAMPLES sever cert ep Rg 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first. 
Philadelphia for oe | Class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus Excellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goo 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. | in business. 212 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


The loss of the memory, the nervous and exhauste| 
feating, the dissatisfaction with the results of one’s |, 
bors, the dull, unrefreshed sleep, the want of appetite 
and Neuralgia, are simply the Brain and Nervous Sv.’ 
tem calling for their necessary food. VITALIZE) 
PHOSPHATES restore the lost elements to the Brain 
and increase Nerve power by supplying, not medicine’ 
but food. F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. ’ 

For sale by druggists. 224 a 


The Burlington Route! 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO OouNens BLIvs, 


ATCHISON, — TO— And OMAHA, 











Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 


C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free, 








For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
- Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


213 AS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It en- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubaque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 





| 
rLLINors 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company's lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the i Road running the Pullman Palace 
menses Case either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green y, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. , 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate =. ’ 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and ngers should consult their interest by pur 
chasing tickets via this line. scket 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticke 
Agents in the United States and Canada. beable 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address sf oer of the Co, or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Ww. ENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Il. 207 Chicago, Ill. 
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7 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


TEE 


New England Normal Itystitnte, 





THE aim of this school will be to furnish strictly first-class facilities 
to music students, who desire to spend a portion of their summer vacation 
in preparing themselves for the successful prosecution of the work of 
teaching. As will be seen below, careful provision has been made for 
every department of musical culture. 

For a long time a want has been felt for a Summer Normal that 
should present the best facilities for culture, and, at the same time, afford 
to tired and over-worked teachers an opportunity for recreation and rest. 

It is not intended, in this brief circular, to do anything more than 
give a hint of the advantages which the forthcoming session of the Normal 
will furnish. We believe a careful examination of the list of eminent 
educators who are to take part in the work, the wide range of studies to 
be discussed, and the completeness of the course in each department, will 
show that the facilities for culture here afforded are unsurpassed, and that 
the same expenditure of time and money could not be better made else- 
Where, by the conscientious teacher or student desiring real practical 
musical knowledge. 


LOCATION. 


The Institute is located at the Music Hall Building, where it occupies 
twenty-six rooms for office, music cless and practice rooms. It is pro- 
vided with a pleasant hall, furnished with a large pipe organ, and used 





for lectures, recitals, etc. It is also directly connected with Music Hall, 
seating three thousand persons, and containing the famous great organ. It 
is within two blocks of the State House, and jis easily accessible from all 
parts of the city, by means of the various street railways; and also from 
the suburban towns, both by steam and horse-cars. 

The advantages accruing to the Institute from its location in Boston, 
the acknowledged musical center of America, are very great. No other 
city in the country furnishes so many inducements to. the student of music. 

Its opportunities for general culture are so well known as to hardly 
need examination. 

The Reading Rooms of the Christian Associations are open daily, and 
there are valuable libraries, whose privileges may be enjoyed for a small 
fee, besides the musical Library of the Institute, which is free to all. 

Students interested in Art will find many opportunities to examine 
valuable works in the art stores and galleries. The Boston Art Museum, 
recently opened, is free certain days of each week, and contains a large 
number of rare and valuable works by the great masters of sculpture 
and painting, and has a department of Archwology and Antiquity that 
has bunt few equals. 

Some of the most celebrated music publishing-houses in the country 
are close by the Institute buildings, as are also the ware-rooms of many 
well-known manufacturers of pianos and organs. 


BOARD AND ROOMS. 


The arrangements which have been made for boarding the students are 
particularly advantageous in many respects, not least among which is the 
fact that the central location gives ample opportunity for the full enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages named above. A large and commodious pri- 
vate boarding-house is connected with the institute, and is situated about 
five minutes’ walk from it, in a highly respectable neighborhood, where 
excellent board and pleasant rooms will be furnished at an expense of 
but $4.50 to $6.00 per week.* 

We have arranged to supply students with pianos and organs for prac- 
tice, at very moderate prices. 

Any who may prefer to board in private families, will be referred to 
desirable places in the city or suburbs, at a slight advance upon the rates 
at the regular boarding-house. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ETC. 


The more advanced students will be invited to participate in the Pupils’ 
Recitals, which occur at frequent intervals. All will, also, have opportuni- 
ties of hearing some of Boston’s best solo artists; and the frequent lectures 
on musical subjects by celebrated professors connected witli the Institute, 
and others, will add greatly to the advantages, and will be fully appre- 
ciated by the earnest student. 

The term will close with a grand concert to be given by pupils and 
leading artists, under the eminent director, Carl Zerrahn. There will be 
piano and organ recitals during the term. 

Mr. B. J. Lang, the eminent pianist, organist of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and conductor of the Cecilia and Apollo Clubs, will 
instruct classes :.n‘1 private pupils, deliver occasional familiar addresses 
on the fundamental principles of piano-forte playing, and give recitals 
from the works of the masters. 

In addition to frequent piano recitals, by Messrs. Lang, H. G. Tucker, 
Carl Suck, A. D. Turner and others, organ recitals will be given by 
Mr. S. B. Whitney, Mr. H. M. Dunham, Mr. A. W. Swan, Mr. F. H. 
Lewis, Mr. J. D. Buckingham, and Mr. Chas. H. Whittier. 

Mr. Stephen A. Emery, Professor of Harmony and Composition in 
Boston University College of Music and the New England Conserva- 
tory, and teacher of piano, will have charge of the general instruction 
classes, and will also give frequent harmony lectures, which have become 
a very popular feature of the Conservatory course, 

Elocutionary entertainments by pupils of the School of Elocution, 
which have been so well received in Musie Hall during the past season, 
will also be very enjoyable. 

Concerts are given by the best bands in the city two or three evenings 
every week, during the summer, on the Common and public squares 
which may be enjoyed by all. 


* Those who intend to board at the Institute Hotel, will please bring a supply of bed- 
linen and towels, for their own use. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 


Our professors are of such eminent and well-known reputation, that 
it would be quite superfluous to give extended puffs or press notices of 
their ability. None are employed except those who have distinguished 
themselves in their several departments. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Instruction is given on the Piano-forte, Organ, Violin, Flute and 
other Orchestral and Band Instruments; in Notation, Formation and 
Cultivation of the Voice and Solo Singing, Singing at Sight, Part Singing, 
Dramatic Action in Singing, Ensemble Playing, Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Fugue, Art of Teaching, Vocal Music in Public Schools, Art of Con- 
ducting, Musical Theory, Normal Instruction, Tonic Sol-Fa Method, 
Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus Practice, German, French and Italian 
Languages, Visible Speech, Elocution. 


THE PIANO-FORTE. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
B. J. LANG, - S. A. Emery, A. D. TURNER, 
CaRL Suck, H. M. DuNHAM, C. H. WHITTIER, 
H. G. TUCKER, G. F. Suck, F. H. Lew1s, 
A. KEILBLOCK, A. W. SwWAn, J. D. BucKINGHAM. 


The above list of efficient teachers of the piano-forte is a sufficient 
guarantee of competent instruction. The fandamental principles of 
piano-forte playing will be carefully taught, with frequent lectures upon 
the same; and courses of study to be pursued in teaching this instrument, 
clearly laid out, will be of incalculable value to teachers, as will also the 
Experimental Teaching Classes, wherein each student will in turn as- 
sume the position of instructor, subject to the criticism of the others. By 
these exercises, those who have had no experience are enabled to obtain 
some practice before entering upon the actual work of teaching. Valu- 
able classes will also be formed in the analysis and interpretation of all 
styles of classical and modern music. Harmony, counterpoint and 
rhythmic perception will be carefully considered, and the best and most 
approved system of Technique, with the arts of phrasing and emphasis 
so necessary to the student who would become a true artist, will be faith- 
fully taught. 


THE ORGAN. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
S. B. WHITNEY, F. H. Lewis, A. W. Swan. 
H. M. DunHaMm, C. H. WHITTIER. J. D. BucKInNGHAM. 


The New England Normal Institute affords its organ pupils a complete 
course of instruction, in which particular attention is given, — 

To asystematic study of obligato pedal playing; registration, and the art 
of accompanying; the art of improvising; a knowledge of the interior con- 
struction of the organ, repairing and tuning; and concert music, with 
special reference to the works of Seb. Bach and Mendelssohn. 

In a word, all branches of study are given to the pupil, who is thus ena- 
bled to form a style of performance fitting to the grand and noble charac- 
ter of the instrument. 

Eight organs will be provided for the use of the Institute, and several 
organ recitals will be given by the Professors, thus affording the pupils 
opportunities of listening to the best, and in many respects the great- 
est music of all schools, and all kinds from Bach to Wagner. 


THE VOICE. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
CarRL ZERRAHBN, J. O'NEILL, Miss 8. C. FisHer, 
8. R. Keer, L. W. Mason, H. E. Horr. 
H. Benson, Mars. J. O'NEILL, W. H. DantreLt. 


Instruction in this department includes the study of the union of the 
registers; study of the physiology of the vowels and consonants; study of 
solfeggi and the application of words to music; exercises for obtaining 
agility and flexibility of voice; thorough exercises in the scales, major 
and minor; the chromatic scale and arpeggios; study of the movements 
and embellishments suitable to the different styles of singing; study of 
English, German and Italian songs; cultivation of the voice considered 
as an organ of ssthetical feeling in art; study of dramatic expression and 
the development of the voice to suit the requirements of the church and 
the public hall before large assemblies, as well as of the parlor. 


HARMONY AND COMPOSITION, 
INSTRUCTOR: 
S. A. EMERY. 


This department includes a perfect comprehension of the system of 
musical notation; the manner in which the major and minor tonalities 
are related to each other, and the relationship of the different keys or 
scales; a thorough practical and theoretical knowledge of intervals, and 
the construction of chords, with the artistic laws which regulate melodic 
and harmonic progressions. Classes will be formed both for those who 
wish to give special attention to this study, and also for the higher 
branches of musical theory, counterpoint, fugue, form, and instrumenta- 
tion. 


SINGING AT SIGHT AND ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
INSTRUCTORS : 


L. W. Mason, Harry BENSON, H. E. Horr. 

There is perhaps no department of music of more universal impor- 
tance than that of sight-singing, and it is so often overlooked by teachers 
of singing-schools and private classes, that special attention may be 
given to it, with great advantage, by all instructors. The best methods of 
teaching sight-singing will be taught at the Institute. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


INSTRUCTORS: 


Harry Benson, DANIEL BATCHELLOR. 


This method, which has done so much for the general diffusion of 
musical knowledge in England, where it is in use in the London and 
other school-boards throughout the country, being strongly indorsed by 
leading educators and musicians, has been included in the regular course 
of the New England Conservatory for nearly two years; and within the 
last twelve months upward of three hundred pupils have received 
instruction in this department alone, some of them fitting themselves to 


teach the method. 


The principal points of the system are: The use of a new notation, 
which is so simple and érwe, that any intelligent musician can master its 
principles in a few minutes, which wastes no time in learning, and which, 
instead of conflicting with the established notation, only makes it clearer; 
the adaptation of this notation to illustrate the fundamental principle of 
the method, viz., the relation of each tone to the tonic; and last, but not 
least, the educational development, which makes it pre-eminent as a 
method for teaching the people to sing intelligently. 

As our teachers are authorized examiners of the Tonic Sol-fa College 
(London, England), and will issue its certificates to those qualifying them- 
selves, this is undoubtedly the finest opportunity ever given to teachers 
in this country to study and investigate a system which has become so 
popular in Great Britain. 


CHURCH MUSIC— FORMATION AND DIRECTION OF CHOIRS. 


This department will be in charge of Mr. S. B. Whitney, the accom- 
plished organist at the Church of the Advent and Director of music, who 
will give addresses before the Institute upon Church Masic, its appropriate 
character and its relations to worship, and the formation and direction of 
choirs. Selections from the music of the most distinguished writers for 
the Church will be taken up for practice under his direction. The wants 
of singing-school teachers will receive special attention in this depart- 
ment. 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. H. E. Holt, teacher of music in Boston public schools, and teacher 
and lecturer for several years in the State Normal School, and at the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute, will have charge of this branch. Mr. 
L. W. Mason, the celebrated author, whose system and music charts have 
succeeded so well in the Boston schools, who superintended the introduc- 
tion of music into the schools of Cincinnati, who has recently rendered 
the same service to Baltimore, and who is now called to Japan to intro- 
duce his system there, will also be connected with this department of 
the Institute this season, for the last time before his departure from the 
country; and the opportunity to benefit by his.instruction is one that 
should not be lost, 


LECTURES AND ANALYSES. 


Analyses of the compositions of the masters (piano-forte, organ and 
vocal works) will be given, at which the performance of the work under 
consideration will be accompanied with a critical examination of its form 
and construction, and a clear and comprehensive exposition of its dis- 
tinctive features and peculiar beauties. Several lectures on the various 
branches will also be very valuable to the student. 

Mr. O. B. Brown, author of “ The Tuner’s Manual,” will give some 
very interesting lectures on the tuning and repairing of pianos. In addi- 
tion, there will be a lecture by an experienced person on the tuning, 
voicing and repairing of organs, 

Miss Charlotte E. Hawes will give, during the Institute session, one 
or more of her Illustrated Lectures on Music, which have been delivered 
with such marked success before colleges, seminaries, literary and musical 
societies, etc., in many of the principal cities of the country. 


ORCHESTRAL AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


This department is under the supervision of Joseph B. Claus, Carl 
Zerrahn and other eminent professors, so that pupils desirous of learning 
to play on any instrument they may elect, can do so under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Special attention is given to this department of the 
Institute, and its methods are similar to those of the Celebrated Paris 
School. 


ART OF CONDUCTING. 


Throughout the country there is a demand for musicians competent 
to organize and conduct choral societies, chorus choirs, orchestras, etc. 
We know of no other school in America where special attention is given 
to instruction in this branch of study. The course is thorough and pro- 
gressive, and includes every detail of the art. Pupils have ample oppor- 
tunity of learning the use of the baton. This has always proved one of 
the most interesting branches of the Institute. Mr. Carl Zerrahn is in 
charge of this department. Probably no musician in this country is more 
widely or more favorably known than this distinguished teacher — for 
twenty-five years the conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society; also 
conductor of the Harvard Symphony Concerts, and of the choruses of the 
Peace Jubilees of 1869 and 1872, 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
INSTRUCTORS : 


Sie. A. C. Mace, J. F. Krauss, G. T. DrePorp. 


The increased facilities of communication with European nations, 
and the yearly increase of travel to Europe, render more and more desira- 
ble a knowledge of the modern languages. 

Pupils of the Institute are instructed ip French, German and Italian, 
by the most experienced and accomplished teachers, at class rates, and 
learn not only how to read, write and translate, but also how to speak 
and sing each of these languages correctly. 
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ELOCUTION. 
INSTRUCTOR: 
Pror. S. R. KEiiey. 


In this department we have three divisions: first, for those desiring 
to qualify themselves for teachers. In the instruction of this class pupils 
are taught thoroughly all the principles of Elocution, and the methods fer 
imparting the system; second, for clergymen and public speakers : 
here, by close criticism, existing defects are remedied without destroying 
the personality of the individual; third, for Interpreters of Lyric and 
Dramatic Art. To such are given the principles of Mechanics and 
Gestures, the laws of the Emotions and Philosophy of Expression. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 


Classes will be formed in Bell’s System of Visible Speech. The want 
has long been felt of some standard of pronunciation, and definite means 
of representing the positions of the vocal organs for producing the ele- 
ments both in speech and song. 

Much has been written of late upon the relation of speech and song, 
especially in Europe. Visible Speech furnishes the means of a thorough 
knowledge of the mechanism of speech, and represents all the sounds of 
all languages and dialects. 

A knowledge of this system is invaluable to students and teachers. 
Lectures will be given in class, and privately; and Prof. Bell, whose name 
his been so long and prominently connected with this subject in Europe, 
and who is so well known as the inventor of the telephone, will himself 
address the Institute students. The department will be under the direct 
charge of Prof. L. Alonzo Butterfield, of Boston University, assisted by the 
most competent teachers in America. 


ART DEPARTMENT, 


Class instruction and private lessons will be given by Mr. G. H. 
Bartlett, in the following subjects :— 


. Qutline free-hand drawing. 

Shading in charcoal and crayon, from the antique. 

Crayon portraiture, from photographs and life. 

Painting in oil and water-color, from flowers, fruit or nature. 


mt 


During the term Mr. Bartlett will give lectures on various subjects 
in connection with art, as occasion may necessitate. In view of the 
increasing demand for fine artists, owing to the various photo-engraving 
processes, Classes and private lessons will be given in pen-and-ink line 
shading, as applied to the human figure, landscape and architecture. 
Classes will also be formed for charcoal and water-color sketching from 
nature, and Mr. Bartlett will accompany them three afternoons in each 
week during the term, and give personal instruction. There are many 
beautiful resorts within a short distance of Boston, both coast and inland 
scenery, which are specially suitable as studies for the art student. These 
sketching excursions will form a very instructive and pleasant feature of 
the Institute; and those who have acquired an elementary knowledge of 
the graphic art, will have an opportunity of carrying away many pleasant 
and practical reminiscences of the scenes which they have visited. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 


Students who may wish situations can register in the New England 
Musical Bureau, through whose agency hundreds of teachers and mu- 
sicians have secured positions, and as many schools and churches have 
secured better teachers and artists than they otherwise could have done 


EXCURSIONS. 


No general classes will be held on Saturdays; for each of which 
holidays an excursion to some place of note will be planned for the pupils; 
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large parties of whom will doubtless avail themselves of the opportunities 
thus presented. Excursions may be made to Plymouth Rock, Martha's 
Vineyard, Nahant, Nantasket Beach, Downer Landing, Revere Beach, 
Swampscott, Gloucester, etc., ete. As many of these beautiful places as 
possible will be visited in the ‘Tegul: ar Saturday excursions, and pupils who 
have other days to spare can take these charming trips in smaller parties. 

The harbor steamers run to and from many of these interesting spots 

several times every hour; and even if one has but a couple of hours to 
spare, he or she may make the round trip on one of the steamers, thus 
getting a whiff of sea-air, which will brighten up the whole day’s work, 
invigorate the system, and thus give permanent helth and strength. 

Among the places of special interest in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, are the Harvard College grounds and buildings, in Cambridge; 
the Wellesley Female College, with its beautiful surroundings and lake; 
Bunker Ilill, Charles River, etc., ete. 

There are countless charming drives in Boston’s peerless suburbs; 
and one of the most popular ways in which the great army of stay- 
at-homes spend the beautiful summer evenings, is to ride out to Mount 
Pleasant or Grove Hall and back, on the comfortable, easy-going, open 
horse-cars; parties of young people being often organized to charter one 
of the popular “ double-deckers,” and take one of these pleasant evening 
rides. 


EXPENSES. 


Board with furnished rooms, per week . + « - $4.50 to $6.00 
Tuition for the course ° ° e ° 15.00 


Tuition per week for a part of the course 6.00 
Private lessons, according to teacher, the sumer in the 
class, and the length of the lesson. . ° -50 to $5.00 
Daily use of a piano one hour during the session . ‘ 3.00 
Daily use of an organ one hour during the session . - $2.00to 4.00 
Blower’s fee per hour ae eee ee -10 and .20 
EXPLANATORY. 


Students passing through New York can take the noon train by the 
Shore Line, at the Grand Central Depot, reaching their destination on the 
same evening; or the evening boat at Pier 33, N. R., at the foot of Jay 
Street, leaving New York at 5 o’elock, and connecting with a morning 
train at Stonington; or the evening boat at Pier 28, N. R., at the foot of 
Murray Street, leaving at 5 o'clock. 

As the attendance will be large, those intending to be present will 
please notify us at once. 

The routine of the Institute will commence on the morning of the 
first day of the session. Students should therefore, if possible, arrive a 
day in advanee, that no time may be lost in preparation which should be 
devoted to study. 

N. B. All persons wishing private or class lessons must first become 
members of the Institute. 

Further particulars when desirable or necessary will be furnished on 
application. For circulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 





It would not be easy to select a pleasanter location for the Normal 
Institute, than is the ‘‘ Summer City,” as Boston has been aptly called. 
Situated as it is on the magnificent bay, which is an arm of the great 
Atlantic, the ocean breezes are wafted through the streets of the city, eool- 
ing the temsperature, and making comfortable even the warmest days, 
when people in inland towns are sweltering beneath the hot sun of mid- 
summer. 

It is said by those who have traveled extensively, that even the famous 
Bay of Naples is not richer in lovely scenery than is our own Massachu- 
setts Bay; and that portion of it known as Boston Harbor is particularly 
beautiful, the shores being thickly dotted with charming spots which 
have grown up into famous resorts, and to which excursions are run daily, 
both by steamboat and rail, at nearly nominal prices. 

The Institute will be situated in the rooms of the New England Con- 
servatory, which is in the far-famed Music Hall building. The location is 
central, within a stone’s throw of that delightful oasis in the heart of the 
great city, Boston Common. 


New England Conservatory : Music 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 


We respectfully announce to the public that we have fitted up the ground 
floor of this building (Music Hall Entrance) into a spacious and well- 


appointed 
MUSIC STORE, 


and are prepared to furnish at short notice a full assortment of Music, of 
both sheet and book form. Our stock contains the complete works of 


Eminent American and Foreign Composers, 


many of the latter being imported direct by us; also a full assortment of 
Schuberth’s, Litolff’s, Cotta’s and Jurgenson’s cheap editions of the mas- 
ters, modern and classical. The standard course of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, courses for schools and for evening classes, and all of Mr. 
Curwen’s other publications, at regular rates, on hand. 


OUR EDITIONS 


are of the best materials and workmanship, so that they may be an orna- 
mental as well as useful accessory to a music-room. 


Our shelves are having constantly added to them, all the 


NEW MUSIC 


as soon as published, thus enabling us to fulfill our promises to our patrons 
promptly. 

You are cordially invited to call and examine our stock, and may be 
assured that you will receive courteous attention and assistance in making 
selections. 

Orders solicited from Principals of Educational Institutions, Teachers 
and Students. F 

E. TOURJEE, 


Manager 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES LYCEUM COURSES WITH 


Singers, Instrumentalists, Lecturers, 
and Combinations, 


and having a large list of the best Lyceum attractions in the 
field, solicits correspondence from managers before making 
other engagements. 


CHURCH MUSIC COMMITTEES. 


This Bureau furnishes to church choirs, Singers, Organists, 
Precentors, and Choristers, either for permanent positions or 
to supply temporary vacancies. 


CHURCH SINGERS. 


Singers are invited to register their names for positions. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Teachers in all branches supplied at short notice,—those com- 
petent to teach Harmony, Theory, Piano, Organ, Voice, and 
Elocution. Please send for circulars. 


E. TOURJEE. 


OFFICE OF 
New ENGLAND CoNSERVATORY OF Music, 
Music HALL, Boston, 
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FOR A GOLDEN WEDDING. 
BY GEO. 8, BURLEIGH. 


The hillocks in our morning path 
Stretch out a dusky length of shades 
Along the level inter-glades, 

And o’er the dewy-scented math. 


But slowly, as the sun unwarps 
His golden clew, the shadows trace 
A shortening spiral to their base, 
And vanish up the noonward scarps. 


So stretch away the shadowy nones, 
So run and shorten as we climb, 
Till o’er the barren crest of time 

They mingle with the eternal zones. 


Look up the steeps of fifty years, 
How far and high their misty crown! 
But from their summits, looking down, 
How all the distance disappears! 


Gray travelers from youth’s flowery clime, 
Gone up with faithful hand in hand, 
This joyful hour we see you stand 

As in the morning’s golden prime. 


In that far day ye were but twain, 
Now are we many! Great or small, 
Your marriage-ring surrounds us all, 

One heart-beat stirs the integral chain: 


And we who greet your fading eyes, 
Children, and children’s children, bring 
The love that makes a precious thing 

Of the least gift she sanctifies. 


The gray old Years, a phantom throng 
Upfloating from their misty beds, 
Wave benedictions on your heads, 

Still blessing whom they spared so long! 


And fainter shapes of souls foregone 
Come, hovering in the crystal air, 
To mingle with the loves we bear, 
Their deathless love, in light withdrawn. 


And paler in the purple deeps,— 
How far, how near, we cannot guess,— 
A soul of purer loveliness 

The signet of your bridal keeps: — 


Fair angel of Immortal Love, 
She joins in light the broken links 
We drop in shadow; and, as it sinks, 
Rebuilds our scattered Home, above. 


Long may her beautiful feet delay 
Their coming, ere the Master bids; 
Welcome as sleep to weary lids 

Their silent steps when come they may! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


TARDINESS.—In the measures adopted to decrease 
cases of tardiness in school, care should be taken that 
the offence of an unnecessary tardiness be not consid- 
ered by the pupils greater than that of an unnecessary 
absence. When pupils on their way to school find 
themselves to be tardy, and return, preferring to be ab- 
sent the entire session rather than face the disapproba- 
tion of the teacher, the offence of tardiness has been 
relatively too much emphasized. The record of a school 
for the month that shows no tardinesses and many ab- 
sences, is circumstantial evidence that the teacher, 
although successful in preventing tardiness, has forced 


her pupils into the greater evil of absence. Pupils are 
wanted in school during the entire session; but two 
hours as compared to three is certainly better than ab- 
sence.— Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 


Tue Hien Scnoon. — Two criticisms balance each 
other: 1. That the high school encourages a division of 
our youth into classes, the rich attending and the poor 
not able to attend. 2. That “the son of a bricklayer 
or a washerwoman” may study the branches of learning 
taught in high schools, and thus be “ made discontented 
with his ‘rank and station in life.’” Both of these 
objections to the high school cannot be true. The for- 
mer certainly is not. The free high school democra- 
tizes learning. It is its glory that it places on a par the 
children of the most fortunate and of the most humble 


family of the city. Whatever the “station in life,” if 
he has a studious disposition and has proved his intel- 
lectual aptness, and his parents are disposed to make 
the necessary sacrifices, any pupil may receive the best 
education the city can furnish. Why should it not be 
so? What is there in the nature of republican insti- 
tutions that requires any one to be satisfied with his 
station in life, or to maintain it a day longer than cir- 
cumstances require? It is to the public interest that 
all shall have an equal chance in the struggle for life, 
and that the best shall win. It is the most beneficent 
work we can do, as regards the welfare of our com- 
munity, to lift from the dust the masses prone. In our 
natural-philosophy class may be some washerwoman’s 
son, who, there receiving the first intimations of the 
principles of physics, shall become a public benefactor 
through his inventions; in the class of chemistry, a 


bricklayer’s son, who is to be a great discoverer in the 
realm of nature. It is a good thing if our communities 
recognize intelligence as superior to wealth, and as 
monopolized by no “station in life.’—G. L. Damerest, 


of Manchester (N. H.) School Board. 


CHEERFULNESS.—Charles Lamb said that a langh 
was worth a thousand groans in any state of the market. 
Hume said “he would rather possess a cheerful disposi- 
tion than with a gloomy mind to be the master of an 
estate of £10,000 a year.” Cheerful teachers make 
cheerful scholars, and both not only do more and better 
work, but do it with less friction and less strain to 
physical or mental powers. Cheerfulness in a school- 
room is worth more than costly furniture and liberal 
appointments. A grumbling, whining, fault-finding 


teacher, forever complaining of the natural disposition 
of youth, is out of place in a room which should be 
filled with the sunshine of cheerful faces and happy 
hearts.—La.-Journal of Ed. 


Wrone Enp Frrst.—In these times the educational 
tree seems to have its roots in the air, its leaves and 
flowers in the ground; and I confess that I should like 
very much to turn it upside down, so that its roots 
might be solidly imbedded among the facts of nature, 
and draw thence a sound nutriment for the foliage of 
literature and art. No educational system can have a 
claim to permanence unless it recognizes the truth that 


education has two great ends, to which everything else 
must be subordinate. The one of these is to increase 
knowledge, the other to develop the love of right and 
the hatred of wrong.— Professor Huzley. 


EpvucaTionaL ‘TaLK.—If talk could rule the world 
and hasten the millennium our planet would be abund- 
antly ruled, and the good time coming would not be 
long on the way. Vast systems of iniquity are period- 
ically attacked by organized bands of paid orators, who 
in set phrases and orotund delivery demolish the strong- 
holds of evil, and right the wrongs of an abused world 
by the strong force of convincing logic. . . . It is work 
not talk that lifts up this world. It is a good thing to 
know how to talk well, but it is a much more useful 
thing to know how to act well. We need more intelli- 
gent, energetic actors, and less lazy orators and essay- 
ists. We have many more eloquent preachers than 
good pastors, and a thousand-fold more self-pleased 
teachers than aggressive organizers. If our systems of 
instruction were to be improved, recognized, uplifted, 
we must stop resolving and go to working. Legislatuies 


are composed of men who care very little about educa- 
tion in the concrete. Let a Horace Mann or a Horace 


Greeley go after them, and they will stop and listen and 





do something ; but they care just as little about a string 








of resolutions, engrossed or engraved, as about the rights 
of the Heathen Chinese.—Barnes’ Kd. Monthly. 


CoMPENSATION AND Capacitry.—It ought to be an 
established fact that the compensation of teachers must 
not depend on length of service, but on the capacity of 
the teacher. There are teachers who have been for 
years at the work who are creatures of routine, of tech- 
nicality, utterly without the inspiring quality. Then 
there are teachers still in the first year of their labor 


who were born for that labor, and who are nearly as 
suggestive as adaptable, and as judicious as they will 
be years hence.—Xd, Journal of Va. 


Tue Treacuine or History in ScHoois.—One of 
the strongest proofs of the need of areform in the teach- 
ing of history in schools may be scen in the little inter- 
est felt by those who have left school, in this great sub- 
ject. We see young women entering life with a keen 
desire to understand the existing state of things, and 
the events of our own time, but with scarcely a sense of 
what light is thrown by the past on the present, or of 
how we must find in the past the great movements 
which issue in the “long results of time.” The ques- 
tion is then suggested,—How is it that we find ideas so 
unintelligent, and often even childish, in regard to a 
subject of such deep importance and noble proportions 
as our past national life? Some thought and observa- 
tion on plans of teaching history give rise to the follow- 
ing hints as probable causes of the want of interest and 
esteem felt for this subject in after-life: (1) Children 


are taught history too soon. (2) The want of good 
books for beginners. (3) Inferior teachers. (4) The 
cramming for examinations. (5) The employment of 
the lecture system in teaching history too exclusively 
and for too long a time.—Jour. of Women’s Ed. Union. 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL - TEACHING. — (IV.) 








BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


The Profession of Teaching. 

Except in colleges and universities, it cannot be said 
that in our country there is, as yet, a profession of 
teaching. There are, it is true, many men and women 
who make teaching their life-work, but they have little 
or no legal recognition as professional teachers. The 
peripatetic pedagogue is found only in the remotest rural 
districts on the borders of civilization ; nevertheless, all 
teachers are regarded by law and by custom as itin 
erants. 

In many States “ the law ” requires all teachers to be 
examined annually for a certificate “to teach a com- 
mon school one year,” and if the State law fails to re- 
quire a periodic examination, local city, county, or town 
regulations enforce it. The “law” in some States re- 
quires school-officers to elect teachers annually for the 
term of one year; and in others, custom, precedent, and 
reverence for antiquity are equivalent tolaw. In no 
State does the “law” require as a pre-requisite for 
teaching that the candidate shall have pursued, in any 
professional school, a course of study in the philosophy 
of teaching. The “law” merely requires an examina- 
tion in the elementary studies to be taught; it fully 
represents the popular idea that anybody can “keep 
school.” In only one city in the United States is pro- 
fessional training made a pre-requisite for obtaining a 
teacher’s certificate, and that city is Boston. 

There is only one State in the Union that by State 
enactment has taken the first liberal step toward recog- 





nizing teaching as a quasi profession. The school law 
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of California authorizes the State Board of Examination 
to issue certificates, without examination, to the holders 
of diplomas granted by any State Normal School in the 
United States ; to issue certificates without examination 
to the- holders of life-certificates granted by other 
States; and to issue life-diplomas to duly examined 
teachers, after ten years’ experience. In some other 
States there is a sort of protozoic indication of a ten- 
dency to an order of development higher than the pro- 
toplasmic single-cell certificate existing for one year. 
Before teaching can gain even a semi-professional foot- 
ing, there must be some system of permanent profes- 
sional certificates authorized by State laws, as are med- 
ical diplomas or licenses to practise law. 

In the good old times when winter schools afforded 
the young college-student temporary employment, a 
written certificate of “ good moral character, and fitness 
to teach a common school one year,” made out by the 
“committee-man,” after an oral examination of five 
minutes, was all the temporary school-keeper needed, 
and was well enough adapted to primitive conditions; 
but now, both law and custom lag behind the needs of 
our schools and the actual status of teachers. Have we 
not reached a stage of educational progress when a 
State normal school diploma can be safely recognized as 
prima facie evidence of fitness to teach a common 
school ? Is there any valid reason why the diploma of 
the New York City Normal College, or the Boston Nor- 
mal School, should not exempt the holders from local 
examinations anywhere in our country ? Why should 
not a State certificate issued by Illinois be current in 
Texas, or a California life-diploma be valid in Oregon ? 
Must local exclusiveness, or the doctrine of State edu- 
tional rights stand forever a Chinese wall in the way of 
the school-teacher? Must all teachers who migrate west- 
ward halt at every State line, or city limit, or district 
border, and submit to an “examination” to prove that 
they are not educational tramps? As long asthe “law” 
requires teachers to submit to so many humiliating con 
ditions, so long will the petty sehool officials, puffed up 
with conceit by the only office they ever held, regard 
teachers with a “‘certain condescension.” 

The annual election or appointment of teachers is an- 
other legal barrier in the way of the professional teacher. 
It is not possible to dignify an occupation in which men 
and women are subject to an annual loss of place, at the 
caprice or corruption of ever-changing school officers. 
Even under our political and partisan civil-service sys- 
tem, in which places are parceled out as spoils by the 
victors, the tenure of position is at least four years. If 
there is need of civil-service reform, is there no need of 
agitating for school-service reform ? 

The most western city in the Union is the only large 
city in our country in which the tenure of position 
holds during good behavior, and without the antiquated 
form of an annual election “for the term of one year.” 

There are many minor causes tending to prevent the 
recognition of teaching as a profession. The short 
terms of school officials ; the multiplicity of State laws 
and of city school laws and ordinances ; the low rates of 
salaries, and the total lack of discrimination in wages 
between professionally-trained teachers and raw re- 
cruits; the low estimate by the people of those who 
deal with children ; — all these are obstacles to be sur- 
mounted before teaching can be ranked as a profession. 
Before there can be a supply of scientific teachers, there 
must be some demand by the people whose children go 
to school. 

There is still another stumbling-block in the way of 
the professional teacher, in most of the large cities 
where boards of education are elected by direct vote at 
general elections, and that is the influence of ward pol- 
iticians in securing places for friends and relatives as a 
reward for partisan services. In the days of his power, 
Tweed was a dictator of school appointments; and in- 
numerable smaller Tweeds are still dictating appoint- 
ments in smaller cities, all over our country. So long 
as there is a public disposition to regard the school de- 


partment as a respectable, charitable poor-house, where 
needy persons can be pensioned, just so long will it be 
impossible to have professional teachers. 


There is a very general feeling that the common 
schools, in some way or other, fall short of what is ex- 
pected of them in their effect upon the great mass of 
children that attend them. The results, beyond the 
ability to read, write, and cipher, seem feeble and un- 
satisfactory. Aside from book-knowledge, it seems as 
if school were almost wholly inoperative in the forma- 
tion of character, habits, and morals. And any systém 
must fail in the long run if it fails to recognize the 
quickening power of trained teachers who fully compre- 
hend the higher objects of education above and beyond 
the spelling-book and the multiplication-table. How 
can it be otherwise, when to the most arduous duties are 
brought the lowest order of qualifications? “ Our 
schools,” says Agassiz, “are the treadmills of knowl- 
edge, while they might be made the living sources of 
knowledge.” In the words of an English preceptor, 
John Lalor: 


“The highest interests are intrusted to the meanest 
hands. Society tolerates an unfitness in those who 
profess to form its young minds, which it would not en- 
dure in the lowest menial offices that minister to its 
material interests, or enjoyments. For if there be any 
art which, more than another, requires, in those who 
practice it, a high union of skill and character, that art, 
beyond a question, is education. In no department of 
exertion does success so absolutely depend on the per- 
sonal qualifications of the workman. The system is, 
indeed, truly important: but the main part of the sys- 
tem is, what is the master’s mind. The form, the ex- 
ternal material adjuncts, of a system, are of themselves 
nothing ; its living spirit, that part of it which has got 
into the thoughts and feelings of him who is to work it, 
everything.” 


THAT AIR, AND THE CRAPE ON THE DOOR. 





BY REV. E. A. RAND, BOSTON, 


What an atmosphere ! so disagreeable, so packed with 
poisonous elements! How could the forty little urchins 
consigned to such misery endure it! 
sometimes bliss, and there they sat, with their wee, 
white faces meekly turned up like the petals of flowers, 
unconsciously breathing an air of death. Did the 
teacher know it? Yes; we spoke to her when we en- 
tered the room; she had lowered the window, she told us. 
Yes, letting perhaps a current of chilling air directly 
upon the forty little heads beneath. Influenza, croup, 
quinsy, fever, catarrh, pneumonia, and we don’t know 
how many other fiends, may have come trooping through 
that open window to light upon those young victims. 
If a window is raised, see that a draft don’t come, aim- 
ing like a dart, at some one’s head. 

We wonder how the teachers stand this atmosphere 
in large towns and in cities, where some of the children 
come from damp alleys, crowded tenement houses, close 
rooms, importing all sorts of odors. We seem to under- 
stand it now, when we recall that piece of crape we saw 
on a bell-knob the other day. We know who did live 
there,—one of our bright, quick-minded teachers. She 
disappeared from the schoolroom one day, was then 
missed on the street, retreating into the house and iso- 
lating herself from society ; finally slipping away from 
the home, vanishing like a shadow,—gone, gone forever ! 
She died of consumption. We wonder if in the bad school- 
house air, the seeds of trouble, were planted. Between 
that air and the crape on the bell-knob, may there not 
have been a close connection ? 

All this sets us to thinking upon that important sub- 
ject of ventilation. We are well aware that it has been 
thought over, and talked about, and written upon. In- 
vention has succeeded invention. Their mysterious de- 
vices mark the schoolroom walls, while the big appa- 
ratus on the roof looks as if it would like to flap its tin 
wings and fly away; whereas it stays, perhaps, to creak, 
creak, all through the windy night. We like to see a 
ventilator of generous size. We have no patience with 


Ignorance is 





one of pitifully-mean size, with a little register high up 
in one corner of a room, like the grated mouth of a cell, 
It opens into a narrow flue, not big enough for a good- 
sized rat to squeeze through, after a hearty banquet on 
the crumbs and apple-cores left in some schoolrooms. 
Give us larger flues, if we must take down the walls of 
a schoolhouse to get them. And yet, here is another 
difficulty. In some schoolhouses the heating-apparatus 
is so scanty that all the warmth within must be cher- 
ished with miserly care, and the cold air without repelled 
vigilantly. The result is that while the heat is boxed 
up, poison must be boxed up also. 

Visiting a large schoolhouse recently, we noticed that 
the rooms opened into a broad hall. It was the entry 
widened into an ample hall. The doors of some of these 
schoolrooms were opened; that let in better air, of 
course, though it also let in the noises of recitations in 
adjacent rooms. But doors open fifteen minutes into 
such a hall are better than lowered windows that let the 
cold, outer air directly upon the scholars’ heads. In 
winter we can see how such an ample hall would serve 
as a good storehouse for air. 

We heard one old-fashioned fellow in a Maine town 
say that he thought schoolrooms should be furnished 
with an open fireplace, and a little fire kindled there, 
enough to create a draft. Would it detract from the 
good looks of a room to have an open grate with a bright, 
ruddy fire glowing between the bars? As the current 
of heated air rushed vigorously up through the shining 
flue, some of the poison in the room would certainly go 
with it. This would help secure one thing not easily 
attained, and that is lungs to exhale poison. At the 
same time, the temperature of the room would not be 
lowered. However, there must be lungs to inhale fresh 
air also. How secure this? We are not equal to the 
difficulty, and hand the question over to the architect. 
We are thankful, in the meantime, that there are win- 
dows that can be opened at recess-time, at least, to face 
the winds that blow, and piteously plead for a mouthful 
of fresh air. And then warm weather is coming, when 
for hours the windows may stay open to let in the pure, 
sunny air, the twittering of the birds, and the sweet 
breath of apple-blossoms and lilacs from the neighbors’ 
gardens. Let us have air somehow, and keep off that 
crape from the bell-knob. 








THE FIRST COLONY FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


BY I. W. ANDREWS, D.D., OHIO. 


A friend has sent me a copy of the Boston Advertiser 
containing a report of a sermon on “The Future of 
New England,” preached by Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
on the annual fast-day. The preacher refers to an address 
delivered in 1760 by Dr. Ezra Stiles, on the same sub- 
ject, in which he predicted that Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island, would have in 1860 a popula- 
tion of about eight millions, Mr. Hale says the math- 
ematics of Dr. Stiles did not deceive him : 


“It has been found that his figures were curiously 
correct. But he could not believe that the New Eng- 
lander would leave New England. Without 
doubt Stiles’s estimate of the growth of population was 
correct, and there are now living eight millions of per- 
sons descended from the twenty-two thousand who em- 
igrated to New England, only they are not cooped up 
in the confines of New England; only about two mil- 
lions are there ; the rest are scattered over all parts of 
this land and other regions of the world. . . . After 
the Revolution came the change which has resulted in 
the falsification of Ezra Stiles’s prophecy. Congress 
was glad to pay off the debts of its soldiers by giving 
them grants of land in the western and southern por- 
tions of the country, whose boundary-line then was the 
Mississippi on the west and the northern line of Florida 
on the south. Four years after the peace Manasseh 
Cutler, a Connecticut minister, led the first colony to 
Ohio. He covered his wagons with black canvas, on 
which he painted the words ‘ Ohio, for Marietta, on the 
eeanigue, cet This was the ‘ Mayflower’ of the north- 





west. Cutler, with forty-five more, started ninety-two 


years ago.” 
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The discourse is full of interest, but the statements 
respecting this first colony need some correction. It is 
implied that Congress gave the lands on which the set- 
tlement was laid: on the contrary, the lands were pur- 
chased and paid for. Manasseh Cutler was not a Con- 
necticut clergyman,—he was pastor of a church in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. Manasseh Cutler did not lead 
that colony, nor any subsequent one. The wagons 
which the emigrants took with them could not have 
been marked “ for Marietta,” as the town at the mouth 
of the Muskingum did not receive that name till six 
months afterwards. The wagons may be considered as 
the “‘ Mayflower’ of the northwest” perhaps; but 
there was an actual “ Mayflower,” a boat of fifty tons, 
built at Sumrell’s Ferry on the Youghiogeny, by boat- 
builders sent out for the purpose, and so named. 

If the ideas of the intelligent author of this fast-day 
discourse are so vague as to this “western drift,” on 
which “the leaders of New England at the time looked 
with anxiety,” it may be well to give to your readers a 
brief statement regarding it. Certainly New England- 
ers should not confound the two men who were so sig- 
nally prominent in that movement ; I mean Gen. Rufus 
Putnam and Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler. 


The colony left New England for the West in conse- 
quence of the formation of the Ohio Company. Rufus 
Putnam, of Rutland, Mass., a brigadier-general in the 
army of the Revolution, had early conceived the idea of 
an organized emigration to the valley of the Ohio. 
He wrote to General Washington on the subject in 
1783, and forwarded to him, to be laid before Congress, 
a petition signed by nearly 300 officers of the army. 
Washington sympathized with the officers, but after 
other correspondence and efforts, General Putnam be- 
came discouraged as to a consolidated grant. 

In January, 1786, he issued a call, signed by himself 
and Gen. Benjamin Tupper, for a meeting of officers 
and soldiers to form a company with a view to emigra- 
tion. The meeting was held at the “Bunch-of-Grapes 
Tavern,” in Boston, on the first day of March. There 
were present delegates from eight counties of Massa- 
chusetts. General Putnam was chosen president, and 
he was also made the chairman of a committee of five 
to draft artieles of association. The others were Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, Col. John Brooks, Major Winthrop 
Sargent, and Capt. Thomas Cushing. The association 
was formed under the name of The Ohio Company, and 
at asecond meeting Generals Samuel H. Parsons and 
Rufus Putnam, and Rev. Manasseh Cutler were chosen 
directors, 

Mr. Cutler was appointed the agent to make the pur- 
chase of land for the company from Congress. It was 
while engaged in this duty in July, 1787, that the or- 
dinance for the government of the territory northwest 
of the river Ohio was enacted. For this immortal or- 
dinance we are largely indebted to Dr. Cutler. An 
ordinance had been adopted in 1784, which had no 
clause against slavery, and was destitute of other features 
that make that of 1787 so excellent. Various efforts 
had been made to amend it, but without effect. - Dr. 
Cutler reached New York, where Congress was in ses- 
sion, on the 5th of July. On the 9th a new committee 
was appointed ; on the 11th, the ordinance was reported ; 
and on the 13th it was passed with but a single vote 
against. This was the first ordinance under which any 
territory was organized, and has been the model for all 
subsequent ordinances. Of it Mr. Webster said: “I 
doubt whether one single law of any law-giver, ancient 
or modern, has produced effects of more distinct, marked, 
and lasting character than the ordinance of 1787.” 

The agreement with Congress was concluded in the 
‘ame month, and in October the contract for the sale of 
1,500,000 acres to the Ohio Company was duly signed 
by Samuel Osgood and Arthur Lee, of the Board of 
Treasurers of the United States, and by Manasseh Cut- 
ler and Winthrop Sargent for the company. Payment 
was to be made “in specie, loan-office certificates re- 
duced to specie, or certificates of the liquidated debt of 





the United States.” The price was one dollar an acre, 
subject to a reduction “by an allowance for bad land, 
and all incidental changes and circumstances whatever ; 
provided, that all such allowance shall not exceed, in 
the whole, one-third of a dollar per acre.” Rights for 
land bounties to the army might be used in payment, 
but not for more than one-seventh of the whole tract. 

A meeting of the directors was held November 23, 
1787, General James M. Varnum having been elected a 
director, and arrangements were made for sending out a 
colony. It was ordered that four surveyors, with twenty- 
two men to attend them, six boat- builders, four house- 
carpenters, one blacksmith, and nine common workmen 
should be employed. Most of them were, or became, 
proprietors of the Company. General Putnam was ap- 
pointed superintendent of all the business relating to 
the surveys and the settlement. 

The first party of emigrants left Danvers, Mass., 
December 1, under Major Hapfield White. The second 
left Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1788, under Colonel 
Ebenezer Sproat, General Putnam overtaking them 
Jan. 24. Both parties met on the banks of the Yong- 
hiogeny, where they prepared their flotilla, consisting 
of the principal boat, the “ Mayflower,” with one flat- 
boat and two canoes. On these they embarked April 
1, and landed: at the mouth of the Muskingum April 
7. This point had been determined on as the site of 
the principal town of their settlement before they left 
New England, but the present name was not given to it 
tillin July. I have before me a letter written by Gen- 
eral Putnam, dated “ Adelphi, May 16, 1788.” This 
was its name at first. 

A meeting of the directors and agents of the Com- 
pany was held there on the 2d of July, 1788, and con- 
tinued by adjournment to the 14th of August, at which 
it was resolved, “That the city near the confluence of 
the Ohio and the Muskingum be called Marietta.” 

The two men who had most to do with this first col- 
ony were Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler. The 
former conceived the idea of the enterprise, and to him 
was due, more than to any other one, the formation of 
the Ohio Company. He led out the colony, and lived at 
Marietta till his death in 1824. He was instrumental 
in the erection at Marietta, in 1797, of the Muskingum 
Academy, the first edifice of the kind in the Northwest. 
He was the leading trustee, for more than twenty years, 
of the first college established in Ohio. In his letter to 
General Washington, in 1783, he spoke of grants of 
lands for schools, and two years afterwards Congress 
made provision for one square mile for this purpose, in 
each township. Dr. Cutler was a director of the Ohio 
Company ; he negotiated the purchase for them, and he 
inspired the ordinance of 1787. Heit was that inserted 
in the contract for the land a provision for two town- 
ships for a university. He was a most remarkable 
man, and it is hoped that his biography, which has long 
been in preparation, will soon be given to the public. 


Through the kindness of friends, particularly Hon. 
W. R. Putnam and Mrs. W. 8. Ward, Marietta College 
is in possession of the most important documents and 
papers relating to the early times, including all the rec- 
ords, maps, etc., of the Ohio Company. 





— Goodness is love in action.—J. Hamilton. 


— Common feelings are the strongest lessons of 
mutual forbearance.—Blair. 


— He shall be immortal who liveth till he be stoned 
by one without fault.—Fudler. 


— Love of truth shows itself in discovering and ap- 
preciating what is good wherever it may exist.— Goethe. 

—TIdleness is the stupidity of the body, and stu- 
pidity is the idleness of the mind.—Seuwme. 


— We do not-believe immortality because we have 
proved it, but we forever try to prove it because we 
believe it.— Martineau. . 


— Education is the one living fountain which must 


water every part of the social+garden, or its beauty 
withers and fades away.—Z. Hverett. 


THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


All hail! to the month of June, 
With babbling brooks, 
And shady nooks, 

And streamlets ever in tune, 


The birds that sing, 
And the flowers that spring 
From their beds of russet brown, 
All chant her praise, 
Through the sunny days, 
And the tree-tops echo the sound. 


The violet sweet, 
And the buttercup, meet, 
A quiet chat to enjoy; 
While the daisy white, 
Like a fairy sprite, 
Has covered the fields with joy. 


Then, beautiful June, 
We'll catch the tune, 
And sing with all the rest; 
For thy presence rare 
We love to share 
In this flowery land, and blest. 


— “Juna,” in Barnes’s Ed. Monthly. 





“ NON- SECTARIAN EDUCATION.” 


BY M. A. VEEDER, LYONS, N. Y¥. 


We are not aware of any better term than non-secta- 
rian to denote what is universally held to be true with- 
out regard to sect, If “ non-sectarian education” is 
“imaginary” (as a writer in THe Journaw of April 
24 asserts); if the people at large cannot meet upon 
common ground for the establishment of educational in- 
stitutions, it forbodes revolution of the most radical 
kind, especially in common and high schools. Admit 
such a statement, and you prepare the way for the es- 
tablishment of as many schools as there are sects in 
every town and village. The Catholics are already at 
work in this direction, and measures having a similar 
tendency have found advocacy in so influential a body 
as the Board of Regents of the State of New York. 

But as against such views we hold that the diffusion 
of secular knowledge is a political duty, and that the 
awakening of the public conscience to its performance 
is not due to the influence of “ pseudo non-sectarians,” 
or sectarians; but to good citizens, who have the welfare 
of the country at heart, and in this thing act independ- 
ently of sect or party, assuming that specifically-relig- 
ious instruction is sufficiently provided for in the 
churches and the family. We see nothing to prevent 
good men from taking this position, even in regard to 
all grades of education; it certainly does not subject 
them to any just charge of atheism or irreligion. They 
simply affirm that there is a proper place for religious 
instruction, and a proper place for secular instruction, 
and that both may profit by a division of labor and 
proceed contemporaneously. 

There would, however, be no occasion for the adoption 
of this course were it not for difficulties which arise 
from the essential nature of sectarianism ; for in so far 
as a sect ceases to insist upon the distinctive teachings 
peculiar to itself, it becomes non-sectarian. We do not 
doubt that there are denominational institutions in 
which this is very largely done ; but as soon as they go 
the whole length and cast aside everything distinctively 
sectarian, giving instruction without regard to their pe- 
culiar tenets or partisan aims, they become non-secta- 
rian, and appeal to the people at large, who are then 
justly entitled to a voice in their control. Institutions 
occupying this position may properly be placed under 
State supervision and receive a share of the public funds, 
as is the case, in many instances, in the State of New 
York. 

Such a condition of affairs, however, seems somewhat 
anomalous, involving, as it does, the idea that a sect, or 
a private corporation, may control a school in order to 
maintain its non-sectarian character. In order to avoid 
the difficulties and suspicions that naturally arise under 
such circumstances, two methods have been suggested. 
One of these, indicated in the article to which reference 
has been made, is to multiply professedly-sectarian 





schools ad libitum, granting State aid to all or none of 
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them ; the other is to establish schools in which secta- 
rian teaching shall be avoided, or in the higher institu- 
tions combined. 

It is a merit of the latter plan that it lays stress upon 
points of agreement in the more elementary parts of 
education, it being felt that it is not necessary to enter 
upon controversial matters in order to secure the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge necessary for the ordinary busi- 
ness of life and the ordinary duties of citizenship. Its 
tendency in this regard is to. promote unity of feeling 
rather than antagonism among the young, —a thing, 
perhaps, fully as important for the perpetuation of our 
free institutions as the impartation of knowledge. In 
the higher departments of instruction, it being impossi- 
ble to exclude subjects about which there is dispute, 
the question is, how to combine rather than how to 
avoid sectarian teachings. If State or Union colleges 
are established, the best that can be done is to secure 
representative men in the different departments, and 
permit each in his own field to develop the best results 
of which he is capable. Undoubtedly this will awaken 
thought and earnest inquiry in the minds of students 
sufficiently advanced to profit by such instruction. 

But is not the arousing of this spirit of searching in- 


vestigation the prime condition of educational progress ? | purds nests and has long tails.”’ 


We believe that the preéminence of German scholar- 
ship and of German universities which attract students 
from every quarter of the earth, is largely due to the 


has its attendant dangers, nor can it be established at a 


stroke of the pen, as has been attempted in Russia, with | for Faro, and told his dreams. He married Potiffer’s dorter, 
and he led the Gypshans out of bondage to Kana in Gallilee, 
‘ : and then fell on his sword and died, in the site of the prom- 
taken with perfect safety, for the establishment of| iss land.” 


Nihilism as the result. Nor can the opposite course be 


purely sectarian institutions may cause a relapse into 
Medizvalism and intellectual stagnation. 


called Hishmale and t’uther Haygur. He kept wun at home 
g : and he turned the t’other into the desert, when she became a 
adoption of this method. Undoubtedly such a system | pillow of salt in the day time and a pillow of fire at nite.”’ 


In short, | Judges, Ruth,” ete. 


Important Events: Signing of the Magna Charta, 1215. 
Battle of Trebia, 1799. 
JUNE 20. 
Born: Dr. Adam Ferguson, historian, 1723. 
Died: Charles Coffin, French poet, 1749. William IV., 1837. 
Important Events: Battle of Flodden, 1513; of Menin, Bel- 
gium, 1792. 


VARIETIES. 


— A servant one day notified her mistress that she had de- 
cided to leave her place. ‘“‘ Why do you wish to go away?” 
asked the lady, “‘ have you not been comfortable in our house 
‘Oh, quite so,”’ replied the girl. ‘‘ Have I by chance and un- 
wittingly said something to offend you?’ ‘* Never, madame.”’ 
“Well, then, why do you want to go?” “Well, you see, 
sometimes master is a quarter of an hour or so late at his 
meals, and I never could stand this!’’ 

— Mrs. Partington again : ‘‘ Poor man!” said the old lady; 
‘so he’s really gone at last! Ninety-eight, was he? Dear, 
dear! to think how if he had lived two years more he’d have 
been a centurian.—Judy. 








— The following specimens are reported from the work of 
the pupils in the London public schools. ,They could be easily 
matched in America: 

‘* Where is Turkey ?”’ 

** Turkey is the capital of Norfolk.’’ 


** Where is Turin ?”’ 
‘* Tureen is the cappittal of Chiner, the peepul there lives on 


** Gibberralter is the principal town in Rooshia.’”’ 
** What do you know of the patriarch Abraham ?”’ 
‘He was the father of Lot, and ’ad tew wifes — wun was 


** What do you know of Joseph ?”’ 
‘*He wore a coat of many garments. He were chief butler 


** Give the names of the books of the Old Testament ?”’ 
** Devenshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, Stronomy, Jupiter, 





there are dangers on every hand, and no “royal road” 
of escape. We do not propose to enter upon a discus- 
sion as to the best method of obviating these difficulties ; 
we have simply attempted to indicate the nature of the 
issues involved, and to justify the use of the term “ non- 
sectarian education ” as having a valid and an important 
meaning, however much it may have been misused by 
infidel scientists and “ pseudo non-sectarians.”’ 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JUNE 14, 
Born: Thomas Pennant, 1723. 
Died: Sir Harry Vane, beheaded, 1662. Gen. Louis Des- 
saix, killed at Marengo, 1800. 
Important Events: Battle of Nasby, 1645. Battle of Ma- 
rengo, 1800 ; Friedland, 1807; Melazzo, Italy, 1860. 
JUNE 15. 
Born: Edward, “‘ the Black Prince,’’ 1330. 
Died: Wat Tyler, slain in Smithfield, 1381. Freteau de St. 
Just, guillotined, 1704. Thomas Campbell, poet, 1844. 
Important Events: Mary Queen of Scots surrenders to the 
insurgent lords, 1567. George Washington appointed com- 
mander-in‘chief of the American army, 1775. 


JuNE 16. 

Born: Edward I. of England, 1239. 

Died: Hugo the Great, father of Hugh Capet, head of the 
third series of French kings, 956. Sir Tristam Beresford, 1701. 

Important Events: Battle of Stoke; last contest between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, 1487. Battles of Ligny 
and Quatre Blas, 1815. 

JUNE 17. 

Born: John Wesley, 1703. 

Died: John Sobieski (John IIL of Poland), 1696. Joseph 
Addison, poet, 1719. Lord William Bentinck, 1839. 

Important Events: The battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. : 

JUNE 18. 

Born: Robert Stewart, Marquis of Londonderry, 1769. 

Died ; Caliph Othman, assassinated at Medina, 655. William 
Cobbett, political writer, 1835. 

Important Events : Battle of Waterloo, 1815. Evacuation of 
Canada by the Americans, 1776. War declared against Great 
Britain by the United States, 1812. 

JUNE 19. 
Born: James VI. of Scotland, and I. of Great Britain, 1566. 
Died: Piers Gaveston executed, 1312. Sir Joseph Banks, 


sie at is a miracle ?”’ 

** Don’t know.”’ 

“If you saw the sun shining overhead at midnight, what 
would you call it ?”’ 

‘*The moon.”’ 

** But if you were told it was the sun ?”’ 

**T should say it was a lie.”’ 

Another boy, giving his impressions in regard to Moses, 
wrote as follows: 

‘* He was an Egypshin. He lived in a bark maid of bull 
rushers, and he kep a golden calf, and worship braizen snakes, 
and he het nuthin but kwales and manner for forty year. He 
was kort by the air of his ed while riding under the bow of a 
tree, and he was killed by his Abslon, as he was a-hanging 
from the bow. His end was pease.’’ 

** What is meant by conscience?’ said a schoolmaster to 
his class. The almost simultaneous reply of half the num- 
ber was: 

** A hinward monitor.”’ 

An inspector who happened to be present inquired: ‘‘ And 
what do you understand by a monitor ?”’ 

To this an intelligent youth exultingly answered: ‘‘ A 
hironclad.”’ 

Every teacher will recognize in these answers the confusion 
of ideas, and the mistaking of names for things which all pu- 
pils fall into, and out of which there is no means of getting 
them, except by patiently correcting the errors they make 
while endeavoring to put their knowledge into a definite shape 
on paper. 

— A few Sundays ago a Methodist local preacher in South 
Durham startled and amused his congregation with the follow- 
ing new reading of a well-known text: ‘‘ The cock wept and 
Peter went out and crew bitterly !’’—Christian Advocate. 


— The mind and the heart are like a house in which we take 
lodgers. They may be honest and quiet, or, on the other 
hand, noisy and destructive, seeking only to spoil the dwelling 
which receives them. Let us beware, then, of the ideas to 
which we give hospitality ; let us pick them at random from 
any book or journal which, once admitted, is dislodged only 
with great difficulty.—Golden Sands. 

— Would’st thou know what lesson hums the bee 
With dapper wings unfurled ? 
Translated means the sweet bees hum, 
** Bees-hum-thing in the world.”’ 

— A washerwoman one day brought home the family clothes 
to one of her customers, with a desolate countenance and tears 
in her eyes. Being interrogated by the mistress as to the 
cause of her distress, she replied that she was in despair at 
having lost two of her sheets. The mistress was rather put 
out by this news, but touched by the grief of the uther, she 
forgave her carelessness, and they then proceeded to the usual 


settlement. The washerwoman scommenced to count the 
smallest pieces of the wash, noting the price for each, and 
wound up by “four pairs of sheets at fifty centimes each pair.”’ 
“How? four — of sheets! do you expect me to pay for 
those that are lost?” ‘ Why, ma’am! you know before losing 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. nat 











— Will W. H., F. P. M., or L. B. give the reason, 
why the following is not right for Problem 105 ? 
Divide the circle by a vertical diameter. The three 
points will fall two on the right and one on the left ; two 
on the left and one on the right; three on the right o; 
three on-the left; four cases, two of which are fayor. 
able; .. C= 3 = 4.—Eb. 

— We commence this week the publication of prob- 
lems again. Having not quite one thousand on hand, 
each of which the proposer desires to have printed “ next 
week,” contributors of problems may look confidently 
each for his own,—in a future number of Tur Jour. 
NAL. We must, however, make an exception to this; 
viz., those who write problems or solutions on both sides 
of the paper will probably never see more than one side 
in print.—Ep. 

— We are in frequent receipt of problems accom- 
panied by the request that the solution should be by 
arithmetic instead of by algebra. We have once stated 
(and no one has yet attempted to controvert the 
statement) that no problem can be solved by arithmetic 
alone. There are three distinct parts to the solution of 
any problem, however simple: 


1. The relations of the quantities involved must be 
ound. 

These relations may or may not be expressed by an 
algebraic equation. When they are simple, the equa- 
tion may not be necessary ; but when they are complex, 
it is a great aid to put these relations into the algebraic 
language, and in many problems it would be impossible 
for ordinary minds to carry through the analysis with- 
out this aid. 

2. From the relations of the quantities involved we 
must find how the known quantities must be combined to 
produce the unknown. 
If the equation be used, this is done by reducing the 
equation, and this is the algebraic part of the solution. If 
the equation be not used, the same work must be done 
mentally without the help of the equation ; but it is no 
less algebraic work, though performed without the aid 
of algebraic notation. 
3. Having found the required combination of the 
known quantities, arithmetic comes in to make this 
combination of the numbers which represent the known 
quantities. 

It is true, therefore, that to find the unknown quap- 
tity in a particular problem, algebra and arithmetic 
must both be used.—Ep. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 112.—If A owes B $500 payable in 2 months, and 
B owes A $500 payable in 3 months, what would be the equated 
ime { 

By the ordinary arithmetical rules there is no equated 
time. H. G. 


PROBLEM 113.—If C owes D $500 payable in 4 months, and 
D owes C $1000 payable in 2 months, what would be the 
equated time ? 


The arithmetical rules give none. These two problems 
illustrate the fallacy of the ordinary rules on the sub- 
ject. H. GuNDER. 





[Will H. G. show us where the fallacy is in this rule 
from Thomson’s New Practical Arithmetic : 

Ruts. Multiply each item by its length of eredit, and 
divide the sum of the products by the sum of the items. 

By this rule Problem 112 gives, putting 7 for the 
time sought, 500 Kk 2=—= 1000 

—500 x 3 = —1500 
f= 


oO 
And Prob. 113 gives 





500 «x 4=> 2000 
—1000 x 2= —2000 
6A gad 358 
r= — io = 0. 
These results are in accordance with H. G.’s, above. 
We have several other solutions, some correct and some 
incorrect.—Ep. } 











— Those who have little are always ready to strike an aver 








naturalist, 1820. 


them I had washed them, 


age with those who have much, 
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WELCOME. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 
Welcome, friends, a joyous welcome, 
Sing we now in truth sincere, 
Hail we gladly your inspection 
Of our work and progress here. 


Countless blessings have attended, 
Made our pathway bright and gay; 

Joy and pleasure here have blended 
With our labors, day by day. 


We can never reach perfection ; 
All our life must be a school; 

Precept ever follows precept, 
Line on line is Wisdom’s rule. 


Kindly judge, then, of our failings, 
Show us where our steps do stray; 
Trusting still in our endeavor, 
Lead us in the better way. 


Welcome, friends, a joyous welcome! 
Sing we now in truth sincere; 

Hail we gladly your inspection 
Of our work and progress here. 


North Andover, Mass., 1879. 








CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


schools. It has been uniformly held that the teacher stands 
to the pupil in loco parentis, and must therefore use all rea- 
sonable means to promote the objects of the law in establish- 
ing the public schools; just as ‘ parents and guardians,’ to use 
the words of our supreme court, ‘are ‘ales the responsi- 
bility of preparfng children entrusted to their care and nurture, 
for the discharge of their duties in after-life.’ 

‘* But the school law is not wholly silent upon this important 
matter, Section 48 of the law contains this: ‘They (the 
board of directors) shall make all necessary rules and regu- 
lations for the management and government of the schools.’ 
Of this provision of the law the supreme court says (Ill. Rep., 
87, 303) that here is the power to prescribe necessary rules and 
regulations for the government of the school; that the rules 
should act impartially and reasonably, and should not be inju- 
rious to the pupils; and that to render rules reasonable it is 
essential that they aid in the accomplishment of the objects 
for which the public schools are established. The court also 
says: ‘It is unquestionably reasonable that there shall be 
prompt attendance, dilligence in study, and proper deport- 
ment. All regulations or rules to these ends are for the ben- 
efit of all, and presumptively promotive in the interests of all.’ 

‘There is, then, ample power for the government of the 
schools lodged in the board of directors. This power they not 
only may, but must use; and the teachers whom they employ, 
being the executive officers, so to speak, of the directors, ao 
all this power, subject only to the rules which the directors 
may prescribe. So far the law goes; now for its application to 
the point in question. Is the rule so often made by directors 
allowing the teacher to keep pupils in at recess, or noon, or de- 
tain them after school to make up lessons, or as a punishment, 
reasonable in that it tends in some degree te the accomplish- 


The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tuk JouRNAL except as|™ent of the objects for which the public schools are estab- 
afitia’ in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot | lished ? Oris the rule 80 injurious to pupils that it should not be 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor-| adopted and enforced ? My opinion is that no more harmless, 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





THE MAYFLOWER. 


W. W. Bailey’s conclusion from the fact that the trailing ar- 
butus was not known in England, is that the ship ‘‘ Mayflower’’ 
derived its name not from any special plant, but from the 
flowers of May generally. E. Murray, on the other hand, sug- 
vests that the Hawthorn was called in England the Mayflower, 
and from that flower the ship might have been named. It is 
remarkable that the definition of Mayflower, in the earlier edi- 
tions of both Webster and Worcester, are in identically the 
same language, as though one copied from the other. It is in 
these words: ‘‘ Mayflower: A plant; aflower that appears in 
May.—Bacon.”’ , 

Somewhere in Bacon’s works this word is found, and must 
have been in use in England as early as the sailing of the ship 
that bore thisname. The definition in the dictionaries is too 
indefinite to lead certainly to the conclusion that Bacon used 
the word with referenee to a flower of any particular species. 
He might have called any flower that appeared in May, a May- 
flower. But if thatis all that ismeant, why cite such eminent 
authority ? It does not need Bacon’s name to sanction such a 
use of the word, Bacon wrote much about gardening and flowers. 
He was an adept in the nomenclature of flowers, and the fact 
that he is quoted as authority for the use of this word quite 
naturally implies that it meant some particular species, 

Did not Laertes, in his touching address to Ophelia, refer to 
some especial flower,— 

**O, rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia!’ 

Worcester and Webster, in their later editions, have distin- 
guished between the plant called Mayflower in America, and 
that in England called by the same name. Those distinctions 
accord with the suggestions of both the writers who have given 
their views on this subject in THE JoURNAL. 

Boston, May, 1879. R. L. PERKINS. 


—~oo—— 


TEACHERS’ RIGHTS. 


A Connecticut teacher asks: 

(1) Has a teacher legal authority to detain pupils after the 
close of the school; if so, how late? (2) Has a teacher legal 
authority to punish pupils for misdemeanors committed on the 
way to and from school ? 

We cannot give our friend an opinion as to Connecticut law 
on these points, but will quote from a recent decision of Hon. 
J. P. Slade, Supt. of Public Instruction of Illinois, in answer 
to the first question: 


There seems to be a wide-spread opinion to the effect that a 
teacher may not keep a pupil in at recess or the noon intermis- 
‘ion, or detain him after school, as a punishment or to make 


up lessons, The principal reasons given for this opinion are, | - 


that there is nothing in the law that authorizes a teacher to 
— 4 pupil after the time of closing school; and that every 
child attending school has a right to claim his recess, and that 

to deprive him of it is inhuman. 
: tls true there is nothing in the school-law that says, in so 
—_ words, that a teacher may keep a pupil in at recess, or 
; ~~ or detain him after school, as a punishment or to make 
; p *ssons. So, too, the school law is silent upon the matter 
punishment of every kind, pra that it says that the 
, ee may suspend or expel a ee for incorrigibly bad con- 
. oS ... this phrase, ‘ inco ly bad conduct,’ implies 
po ore suspension and expulsion are resorted to, an at- 
be a shall be made to correct the pupil’s conduct. How else 
es e directors say that the pupil’s conduct is incorrigibly 
‘ And if the school law were wholly silent upon the mat- 


‘er of school government, the common 


‘ w, and many decis- 


on = the supreme courts of our own and other States, would 
€ school directors and teachers all the authority they 


feasible, or efficient, and therefore no more reasonable way can 
be devised to meet many cases of negligence and disobedience 
on the part of pupils. And I am sure that teachers and school 
officers of experience, everywhere, will, almost without excep- 
tion, agree with me in this opinion. Such a rule, if only the 
teacher will use a little discretion in its execution, need not be 
in any way injurious to the pupils, much less ‘ inhuman,’ as it 
has been styled. If, then, any board of school directors has 
made such a rule, or permitted the teacher to make it, I am 
sure the courts will never interfere with its proper use.”’ 

An answer to the second query will be found in Tur Jour- 
NAL of Dec 5, 1878. 


— --#Ooo—-— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 

The following is an answer to the Literary Enigma, JouRNAL 
of May 29 (p. 348): 
1. Motley was the American historian. 
2. Tempest is one of Shakespeare’s most famous plays. 
3. ‘** Thanatopsis’’ was one of the first permanent produc- 
tions of American literature. 
4. Holmes is a distinguished American poet. 
5. Ben Jonson was a contemporary of Shakespeare. 
6. Humboldt was a German scientist. 
7. **The Corsair’’ is the name of the poem written by the 
greatest English poet of the 19th century. 
8. Tennyson is called the greatest of living poets. 
9. Macaulay is England’s greatest historian. 
10, Gieldenstern is the character in Hamlet. 
11, Coleridge was a celebrated English poet. 
12. *‘Maud”’ is a poem by Tennyson, 
13. Dante was an Italian poet. 
The quotation from Shakespeare is: ‘* Night’s candles are 
burnt out, and jocund Day stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain-tops.’’—( Romeo and Juliet, Act III., Se. 5.) 
Elmira, N.Y., June, 1879. A. L. CLARK. 
[The quotation from Shakespeare also by ‘‘ A. M. D.,’’ Bos- 


ton, Mass.; ‘“‘E. H. B.,’’ Huntingdon Valley, Pa.; “J. L. U.,’”’ 
Granville, O.| 


188. The answer to this query is $198. E. H. B. 


186. The answer to Query 186 is 





L DCCLXXXIX.XLIL.DCCLXXVI. 
Are they correct ? 
Granville, O., June, 1879. J. L. C. 


186. The answer is 


MDCCLXXXIX. XLIL DCCLXXXVI. 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa., June, 1879. E. H. B. 








QUERIES. 


and pursued an extended course in Latin, twenty-five years 
ago, using the English method. Also best text-book to teach 
children who have studied Latin one year, and must now 
change from English to Roman method. Mrs. M. W. 

[The best text-book “‘for parents and teachers” is Roby’s 
Latin Grammar. The part devoted to pronunciation is con- 
tained in Vol. L., pp. xxx.-xe. For other excellent books on 
this subject consult the article on “‘ Evidences Supporting the 
Roman Pronunciation of Latin,’’ published in Tux JoURNAL 
on the 15th ult. Sufficient material for the use of young pu- 
pils will be found in any of the Latin grammars now used; as 





heed in maintaining good order and obedience!in the public 


GRAMMAR — PARSING, 
ADJECTIVE v8, ADVERB. 


A correspondent desires ‘‘an article on the use of the ad- 
verb and adjective. Should we say, ‘ It looks bad, or ‘ It looks 
badly’ ’’? 

We should say whichever we mean. With the copulative 
verb, and in similar expressions, the adjective is used. He is 
bad, seems sick, grows tall, looks angry, seems like his brother. 
It tastes sour, he stands firm, “‘he talks big,’’ they worked 
(got) free, “‘ his hammock swung loose.’’ In such cases the 
attention is called to some quality of the subject as shown by 
the verb. ‘She looks cold”’ (quality) is a very different thing 
from ‘She looks coldly on him’? (manner). He looks bad, 
acts badly, feels badly (though that may depend). In most 
cases, attention to this point leaves no room for doubt as to 
which form to use. The same word may often have either 
meaning. ‘‘ He is well’’ (adj.); ‘‘He talks well’’ (adv.); he 
is like his brother (adj.); he writes like his brother (adv.), It 
is sometimes very difficult, in parsing, to tell which side of the 
line such words come. 

The adjective expression is much more vigorous, intense, 
than the adverbial: “‘ Furious and fierce the battle raged.’’ 
Hence writers, especially the poets, often employ the adjective 
when in strictness the adverb might be better: 


‘* The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall.’’ 
** Soft sighed the flute.’’ 
** Swi/t on his downy pinions flies from woe,’’ 


That is, the writer chooses to modify his verb by the intenser 
form of an adjective relating to the subject, rather than the 
weaker form of an adverb. It is better thus to dispose of such 
cases than even to call them adjectives used by enallage for ad- 
verbs. Certainly they are not adverbs at all, though they do 
modify the verb like any other predicate adjective. 


Another class of words often bothers the parsers: 


‘The waves behind rush on the waves before.”’ 

**He is only aman.”’ ‘ Earth is but a desert drear.’’ 

“And chiefly Thou, O Spirit.”’ (Par. Lost, I., 17.) 

Goold Brown calls the first two adjectives: are all the others? 
It would seem that an adverb, as such, may modify a substan- 
tive, though the doctors are about unanimous to the contrary. 
** Even Scrooge was not so dreadfully cut up by it.’ ‘Even’ 
does not qualify, does not limit, yet affects the idea Scrooge, 
and nothing else,—emphasizes it. *‘He even wept’; ‘* Hven 
in their ashes live their wouted fires’’; ‘‘ Hven brothers may 
quarrel.’’ The first emphasizes the verb; the second, the 
phrase; the third, the noun. If not, then there must be some 
difference of meaning in the three ‘evens,’—a difference that 
would seem difficult to define. JA8. E. Vose. 





SEVERAL GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Q. L. Large, Niles, Cal., sends us answers to several gram- 
matical questions. We condense as follows: 


185. ‘* The lark is up to meet the sun.”’ 
‘Up’ is an adverb modifying ‘is.’ ‘ To meet’ is an infin- 
itive governing ‘sun’ and depending on ‘ up,’ which it limits. 


66. ‘* The lake is said to be 100 miles wide.”’ 

‘Is said’ is a passive verb agreeing with its subject ‘ lake.’ 
‘to be’ is an infinitive depending on ‘is said’; ‘ wide,’ an 
adjective relating to ‘ lake.’ 

‘* The pupils came hurrying into the room.’’ The participle 
sometimes expresses something subordinate, as manner. ‘ Hur- 
rying’ is an adverb modifying ‘ came.’ 


186. A verb in the passive voice cannot take an object. 

A participle merely assumes to act or state, and is generally 
construed like an adjective. The infinitive is not construed 
like an adjective, and always remains abstract. 

[ According to the abstract notion of the grammars, ‘is said,’ 
above, is not passive. Only transitive verbs can become pas- 
sive, and when an intransitive verb takes precisely the same 
form, it is said to be in the passive form ; as, Is come, “* How 
are the mighty fallen,’’ ete. Why not modify our definition of 
the passive to cover both cases ? 

The passive should not take an object, but it does many 


times. The error has even found a lodgment in many gram- 
mars in the “‘ rule’’ that “ verbs taking two objects (direct and 
indirect) may retain either in the passive, the other becoming 
In your next issue please recommend the most desirable | the subject.’’ Hx.: ‘He was given a dollar’; ‘We were taught © 
text-book for teaching the ‘‘Roman method of pronouncing| grammar.’ Judging from the periodicals of the day, this sole- 
Latin,” to parents and teachers, who are deeply interested |cism has got too firm a hold to be easily eradicated. 


JAmEs E. Voss. | 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Popular Science Monthly (June). 
The Study of Science in Secondary Schools; by J. Trowbridge. 
Modern Science in its Relation to Literature; by W. Brackett, 


Macmillan’s Magazine (May). 
Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein; M. E. Grant Duff, M.P, 





Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, Gildersleeve’s, etc.—ED.|} 


Sketches from Eastern Sicily; by E. A. Freeman. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The bill for the repeal of the jurors’ test-oath has been 
under consideration in the Senate, and finally passed that body 
on Friday. 

— The Senate Finance Committee has voted to postpone 
further consideration of the Warner Silver bill until next 
December. 

— The Spofford-Kellogg investigation has been the event of 
the week in Washington. 

— The Southern planters have entered a protest against*the 
sensational reports circulating in newspapers as to the treat- 
ment of the negroes as being harmful to their interests, and 
invite newspaper-correspondents to come and investigate. 

— A majority of the New York longshoremen on strike have 
voted to return to work at the old scale of prices. 

— A severe hail-storm passed over a portion of Kansas and 
Mississippi on the 9th inst., doing considerable damage. 

— Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, chief partner of the 
famous banking firm of Rothschild & Co., is dead, 

— Afghanistan. — The Anglo-Afghan treaty has created 
strong impression in Persia, greatly increasing British prestige. 

— England, — The International Literary Congress met at 
London, June 9. 

— Egypt.—England and France have agreed to abstain from 
interfering in the Egyptian question, but will hold the khe- 
dive responsible for the consequences of his acts. Germany 
has also protested against the khedive’s action, but has been 
referred to the sultan. 

— France.— The Chamber of Deputies, after an exciting 
session, authorized by a vote of 306 to 195 the prosecution of 
Paul de Cassagnac. Blanquie has been pardoned. 

— India,—Famine continues in Cashmere. 

— South America.—The triangular war still continues, with 
varying success. The war spirit seems to be very popular in 
Chili, and there seems every tendency to continue the strife 
till one or the other is completely vanquished. 

— Spain. — King Alfonso opened the Cortes on the Ist 
of June. The royal speech is a fair one, and promises well. 

The Spanish Bank on the 8th publicly burned $1,053,365 of 
paper currency of its own emission. 

— Zululand.—King Cetywayo has made overtures for peace; 
the honesty of his intentions is doubted. The British demand 
unconditional surrender. 








Our over-crowded educational columns compel us to 
postpone for a week the publication of the proceedings 
of the Berkshire County Teachers’ Association, held at 
Pittsfield, on Friday and Saturday last. 


Tue Harvard collegiate course for women has been 
published, and the circular shows a remarkable simi- 
larity in studies and teachers with the prescribed courses 
for youngmen. It also shows a more extepsive range of 
studies than was offered to students a few years ago, 
and at an expense not exceeding $200,— less than 
one-fourth the cost of the instruction. A fund of $14,- 
000 has been raised by ladies interested in the move- 
ment, and the experiment will be made under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

A lady who has been for some years studying at Gir- 

ton College, England, writes that this movement is by 
far the best thing that has been done for the education 
of women in this country ; and she adds the very im- 
portant remark, “I have found the. prolonged stay 
among strangers in a strange land so wearing to myself 
that, greatly as I prize the privileges I have enjoyed, I 
should shrink from encouraging other women to follow 
my example.” While President Eliot has been de- 
feated in his attempt to open the Harvard Medical 
School to women, by the significant vote of 4 to 15, 
he may well feel encouraged in this movement toward 
opening the college doors to the admission of women. 
The action of the college professors has really decided 
the whole question by their readiness to take on this 
extra service, and of it Mr. Higginson writes in the 
7oman’s Journal of June 7: 
“When we consider that this offer to women is made 
voluntarily by these teachers, not only without require- 
ment but without recognition from the college authori- 
ties proper; when we consider that though some of 
them making the offer will be glad, no doubt, of the in- 
creased emolument from these private pupils, there are 
others who do not need this, and others who are already 
overworked ; it seems to me really one of the noblest 
and most generous contributions ever made in America 
to the cause of female education.” 





Amone the many problems which have found their so- 
lution at Hampton Institute, Va., under General Arm- 
strong, none is more interesting than that relating to the 
American Indian. He has hitherto shown himself to 
be a troublesome factor in American civilization, and 
the policies of peace or war have alike failed to accom- 
plish the long-desired result of bringing the red men 
into harmony with our institutions, and under a quiet 
and industrious mode of living. About a year ago, 
General Armstrong conceived and executed the plan of 
bringing a company of young Indian captives under 
the educating influences of Hampton, and the results 
have been most satisfactory according to the opinions of 
competent judges. These young men and women have 
been taught in the school, in the workshops, and on the 
farm, and in all departments have shown themselves 
apt to receive instruction, and quiet and peaceable in 
their deportment. At the recent anniversary exercises, 
the remarkable spectacle was witnessed of the harmoni- 
ous working of the three races, one of which has been 
in subjection, and the other in antagonism to the third. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, who was present, said that the Gov- 
ernment would leave nothing undone to encourage the 
work there begun, and thought that the extension of 
Indian education on a larger scale was near at hand. 
Dr. Hopkins, in his report, speaks in the most compli- 
mentary terms of the influence of Hampton, and most 
encouragingly of the progress made by the Indians, and 
sees in it “the solution of those vexed problems which 
statesmen have failed to solve.” 








THERE are three fallacies underlying the persistent 
depreciation of our public schools by the high-toned 
mechanical experts and “cultured” critics in the inter- 
est of “industrial training.” First, That it is abso- 
lutely necessary the children of the “laboring classes ” 
should be educated for the “ station in life” now occu- 
pied by their parents, according to the plan of the pres- 
ent leaders of the “educated” and superior classes. 
Second, That the object of a public-school education is 





to make mechanics, needle-women, and specialists in 





the various industrial occupations, and not citizens, — 
men and women competent to judge for themselves what 
they will do to get a living, fit to uphold the welfare of 
the State. Third, That superior intelligence is an ele. 
ment of disorder and obstruction in any class in a re- 
publican government. When will these excellent people, 
most of whom are now members of the “upper class”’ 
by virtue of their superior opportunities for schooling 
from their own parents, learn that the “ laboring class ” 
in America needs only the best opportunity for general 
enlightenment, and is perfectly competent to take care 
of itself without this lecturing of dilletanti education- 
ists about its “station in life.” The essence of injus- 
tice in a State like Massachusetts would be to take ad- 
vantage of the poverty of a large class of children, and 
force upon them a narrow style of industrial education 
which would compel them to follow in the footsteps of 
their ignorant and overworked parents. This is simply 
a clever device to fasten upon this Republic the great- 
est curse of European society,—a class of workmen who 
are the mere appendages to a trade, incapable of getting 
out of the one little rut in which they toil, — an angry 
volcano, rumbling beneath the surface of society itself. 








THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


The prominence given to the discussion on high and 
normal schools in New York by the messages and 
other public utterances of Gov. Robinson, led to the ap- 
pointment, by the last legislature, of a special commit- 
tee to investigate and report whether the State normal 
schools are fulfilling their original purpose; what, if 
any, further legislation is necessary to increase their 
usefulness, and concerning the equities which the local- 
ities where the normal schools are situated claim to 
have in regard to academic departments connected with 
such schools. The committee was made up of able 
men, who have devoted time and attention to the sub- 
ject, and on their utterances the whole question of the 
policy of the State, as far as relates to professional 
schools, largely depends. Their report is very signifi- 


cant : 


‘* Whatever may have been the original meaning of the name 
normal school,’’ say the committee, ‘‘ it had come to havea 
well-defined meaning long before it was first used in our State 
Legislature. A normal school was then and is now un- 
derstood to mean one designed to prepare teachers for the pro- 
fession of teaching. Such schools are based upon the fact that 
special preparatory training for teachers is essential, in order 
to secure the best results from common schools. The schools 
under consideration are not only normal schools, but State 
normal schools, thereby indicating that they constitute a part 
of our State system of public instruction ; that they are sup- 
ported by the State in order to promote the efficiency of the 
State schools, and that they are intended to furnish better 
teachers, more enlightened methods of instruction, and results 
more in keeping with the progress made in other forms of so- 
cial and industrial life.’’ 


Are the normal schools fulfilling their original pur- 
pose? In order to answer this question intelligently, 
the committee made a thorough examination of the 
eight State schools, as well as the Normal College in 
New York city. The objects of these schools are 
grouped under four heads; First, culture of pupils, 
physical, intellectual, and moral; second, the knowledge 
of subjects; third, instruction in methods of teaching 
fourth, actual practice in methods of teaching. After 
giving the results of their examinations at the Buffalo, 
Fredonia, and Albany schools, and the New-York Nor- 
mal College, the committee present the following con- 
clusions : 

First—That the normal schools are performing intel- 
ligently, effectively, and in good faith the work expected 
of them by the State. 

Second—That the normal schools are an essential 
art of our public-school system, and as such should be 
iberally —— 

Third—That without normal schools there would be 
that waste in the public expenditure which must result 
from the employment of unskilled and incompetent 
teachers, and hence that true economy requires their 


maintenance. 

Fourth—That normal schools should have a settled 
lace in the permanent policy of the State, and that 
enceforth the only question should be, “ How can they 

be improved and extended ?” 
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‘ifth—That education should be thorough and pro- 
gressive as well as universal. From snch education the 
State has nothing to fear, but everything to hope. 

These conclusions, so happily in accord with the most 
enlightened sentiment of the age as to professional 
schools for teachers, are followed by a number of recom- 
dations which will be appreciated by all true friends of 
normal instruction : 


‘< First, that the nomenclature of normal schools should be 
so revised as to conform to the real state of the case; second, 
the standard of admission should be raised so as to give more 
time for the purely professional work of the schools; third, that 
normal scholars, in addition to the promise to teach which 
they now make on entering the schools, should also promise 
to report to the respective principles, during a specified time, 
as to the teaching actually done by them after leaving the nor- 
mal schools ; fourth, that the directly professional work 
should begin the first year in all the schools, providing it can 
be done without impairing the scholarship and culture of the 
pupils. That the principals and faculties of the schools 
should meet as often as practicable to discuss mien egy and 
compare methods; seventh, that the people generally avail 
themselves of every opportunity to examine all the normal 
schools to the end that there may be more intelligent and ac- 
tive codperation on their part in the effort to raise the stand- 
ard of popular instruction and citizenship.”’ 


The committee take occasion, in closing their report, 
to “point a moral” with reference to the intimate re- 
lations between the several grades of schools, and illus- 
trate the truth of Pope’s lines: 


‘* From Nature’s claim whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the claim alike.’’ 


“There is no fixed line between common-school and higher 
education. As better methods of teaching are adopted, and 
better teachers employed, more and more will be included in 
the so-called common-schoo] course. It is desirable that it 
should be so. The more education the people have, the better, 
provided it is of the right sort; that is, thorough, natural, and 
progressive. Nothing is more worthy of the ambition of the 
State than to secure such an education for all the people. As 
oue of the essential means for accomplishing it, the State has 
wisely established her eight normal schools. These schools 
are to exercise a dguble function: First, that of disseminating 
and giving effect in the public schools to the best ideas and 
methods of instruction yet allowed; and second, to develop 
further those ideas and methods, The utmost care should 
continue to be exercised in selecting teachers for the normal 
schools. Those who hold these positions should have attained 
the highest professional excellence, and have special aptness 
in aiding others to acquire the same. They should not be 
overtaxed by the daily school-work; some of their strength 
should be reserved for advancing the science itself, seeking to 
understand better the beings to be taught, and how to teach 
them.” 


This report is, on the whole, the most satisfactory doc- 
ument on the worth and work of normal schools we 
have recently seen, and we commend it to doubters, 
half-friends, or enemies of our excellent normal schools. 
It is good for all latitudes, and will, if widely read, do 
good in strengthening professional schools, where their 
hold is weak on the public sympathies and support. 





MR. KIDDLE SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Education: 

I say with you “‘ there is undoubtedly some true and philo- 
sophic explanation for the mental condition which led Mr. 
Kiddle to publish [not “‘ supposed ”’ but real] communications 
with the spirit world.”’ As for the theory of the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal, and what it says about ‘ automatic 
writing,’’ itis sheer nonsense in view of the phenomena as they 
are and as they areexplained in my book. Pray, what is “‘ au- 
tomatic writing’? Will the editor of the JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION explain ? 

I am really surprised at the unjust and illiberal strictures of 
that paper upon me. An educated man, and especially the 
editor of an educational journal, should never be a bigot,— 
should never be so full of conceit of his own knowledge, as to 
believe there is nothing beyond his own peculiar notions, or 
the general notions of the world. The editor of this journal 
claims to be my “ friend,’’ but condemns my book without 
reading it, as I clearly perceive; for, if he had read it, I have 
too much confidence in his judgment, fairness, good sense, 
and taste, to believe that he would have denominated it an 
“illiterate production.” Neither the book, as a whole, nor 
the “communications” are “ illiterate’ in any sense. If he, 
or any of his associates, will impromptu, and without any sub- 
sequent correction or emendation, produce compositions of 
equal excellence, on the subject treated, or any other, I will 
acknowledge the correctness of his strictures; and before he 
continues his articles of condemnation of a subject of which he 
evidently knows nothing, and of a book which he has not read, 
I trust he will make the experiment. 

The book contains a most important series of facts which, 
@t some time, all must understand. Why I should regret the 

publication, I do not know. The book has been well adver- 


tised, and is undergoing a very wide circulation; and surely I 


could not but anticipate abuse and derision from those whose 
minds are unprepared to receive so important a revelation. 
The fact that it has elicited such unjust and irrational treat- 
ment is the best demonstration that could be given that such 
a revelation is needed, since so many professedly fair and 
honest Christians seem to be thrown into such spasms by the 
publication of a boolwthat treats of Christ and his teachings, 
of the Supreme Being as a personal God of love, and of the 
retributions of a future world, as masses of fact, not specula- 
tion. When the time comes, the book, be assured, will be 
fully vindicated against all the foolish and malignant criticism 
with which it has been assailed. Respectfully, 
New York, May 22, 1879. HENRY KIDDLE. 





Mr. Kiddle insists, as is his right, that the communi- 
cations which he has published are “ real,” and not “ sup- 
posed” spirit revelations. We, as is our right, express 
our utter disbelief in this claim, and leave the two asser- 
tions to the world to decide as to their relative worth. 
What “automatic writing” is, Mr. K. must ask of the edi- 
tor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal. We have never 
studied the phenomena of fancied spirit manifestations, 
and made the quotation from authority that we supposed 
Mr. Kiddle would recognize as worthy of some consid- 
ation. We must refer our correspondent to the author- 
ity which we quoted. Mr. Kiddle complains of our 
“unjust and illiberal strictures” upon him. How this 
can be true we do not clearly see. We have always re- 
garded Mr. K. as a clear-headed, sensible man, and in 
trying to explain the strange phenomena of the ap- 
pearance of such a body of “ spiritual communications,” 
we thought it no illiberal stricture to quote so high au- 
thority that the writing was “automatic.” This theory 
seemed to us the most charitable one in the whole cate- 
gory of reasons that have appeared in the public prints. 
We did not wish to believe our friend insane, as has 
been claimed, or that he had yielded to the bewitching 
influences of a fascinating daughter, or the more power- 
ful enchantments of some Witch of Endor, to believe 
and declare a lie. We did not wish to read in this pro- 
duction the evidences of the breaking down of the sound 
intellect and the cool judgment of Mr. Kiddle, and we 
submit that the “automatic” theory, if it is “sheer 
nonsense,” is still to us the most charitable view of the 
case to be taken. 

We had occasion to style the work an “illiterate pro- 
duction.” The “automatic” theory would certainly re- 
lieve Mr. Kiddle of a great amount of personal respon- 
sibility in regard to the contents of the book for which 
he claims editorship and a share in its authorship. 
He is unwilling even to throw the responsibility of it 
on the wicked spirits who sometimes disturbed the 
seances which he enjoyed with the great and the good 
of all ages. Mr. Kiddle challenges us to equal these 
productions, currente calamo. This is quite unfair. 
If the production is Mr. Kiddle’s own, we certainly 
could not expect to excel in the contest. If Milton, 
Shakespeare, Moses, Washington, Byron, Martin 
Luther, Napoleon, Bacon, Swedenborg, Pontius Pi- 
late, Irving, Bryant, and the Divine John are our com- 
petitors, after they have enjoyed the mind and soul ex- 
pansions of the spirit-life of five years or twenty-five 
centuries, it would be a most unequal conquest ; and if, 
as we suspect, the alternative must be accepted of a lit- 
erary contest with those other spirits whose “the un- 
conquerable will and study of revenge, immortal hate, 
and courage never to submit or yield,” we beg leave to 
be excused the trial, as we have been trying to part 
company with that ambitious throng this many a day. 


Our criticism of illiteracy may not be well sustained 
when it is applied to the grammatical structure of Mr. 
Kiddle’s sentences. Their analytical character might 
satisfy Professors Greene and Quackenbos. Our disap- 
pointment was chiefly felt when we read the later pro- 
ductions of men who once, when on earth, had a reputa- 
tion for literary excellence which made the world proud 
of their genius and their writings. We have good rea- 
son to believe that a thousand years of spiritual life 
would add to the power of these literary giants, and, 





more especially, that the communings and revelations 


of the unseen world would quicken and enlarge the 
moral faculties, so that were a communication to be 
made, it would startle the world with its grand utter- 
ances. Even five hundred years in Paradise, or in 
Hades, might be a quickener to mental and moral per- 
ceptions, and to gaining possession of new truths, 
which, if opportunity offered, would be announced to the 
world. Two centuries might do something, and fifty 
years, even, would enable a sleepy fellow to get his eyes 
open to the wonders of that wonderful life. But when 
Moses, St. Paul, St. John, Columbus, Calvin, Martin 
Luther, Shakespeare, Watts, Mozart, Bacon, Byron, 
Bryant, Washington, Franktin, Bonaparte, Lincoln, 
Archbishop Hughes, and hosts of others, come to reveal 
only confused platitudes or the sheerest nonsense, we 
must either regard the spirit-world as a poor place for 
mental development, or the mediums through which these 
communications reach men poor, conductors of spiritual 
truths. Judged by the standard of literary criticism 
which these very names have established, the spiritual 
communications of Mr. Kiddle are illiterate and un- 
worthy their reputed authorship. 








A NEW PREMIUM FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Each subscriber to Tue JouRNAL who shall send us a 
new annual subscriber and $2.50, will receive, by return 
mail, our new Home anp Scoot Microscorr. 
This very useful instrument is an improvement on 
the Abbott Microscope, of which we have given large 
numbers as premiums, with great satisfaction to all ; 
just what teachers and pupils need in their Botany 
and other studies. One new subscription gets it. Send 
in orders promptly. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue DEATH OF PRoF. WILLIAM K. CLIFrorp. — When 
one of the great men of the world dies, one who has grown old 
and illustrious in the particular sphere of life which he has oc- 
cupied, his death is celebrated with due ceremonies and with 
long obituary notices. Though we are unable to fill his place, 
yet in his absence we recognize the fact that we must part 
with our aged. But when one who is young and rich with 
promise of greatness disappears, the shock is felt with double 
force; for then no one can estimate the loss which the world 
suffers. 

To many readers of scientific literature the news of the 
death of William Kingdon Clifford has been received with a 
feeling of deep sorrow. The remarkable power of making the 
most difficult subjects appear clear and distinct, as well as the 
forcible way in which his articles were written, won for him 
the admiration and sympathy of his readers. On looking over 
the contents of a magazine, if an article appeared by him it 
was sure to be read first. Of his personal history but little was 
known until his friend, Mr. F. Pollock, gathered together the 
few facts of his life-time in a memorial sketch, published in the 
May number of The Fortnightly Review, from which the fol- 
lowing brief summary is taken: Mr. Clifford was born at Exe- 
ter, May 4, 1845. His early education was obtained at his 
native place, from whence, in 1860, he went to King’s College, 
London ; already evidence of his wonderful mathematical 
genius began to display itself. In 1863 he came up witha 
minor scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, in 
1867, his powers of original mathematical work carried him so 
far that he came out second wrangler, and was also second 
Smith’s prize-man. In 1871 he was appointed professor of Ap- 
plied Mathematics, at University College, London, and only 
three years later, in 1874, at the early age of 29, he was elected 
a fellow of the RoyalSociety. Never very strong, Professor Clif- 
ford’s health soon began to fail, and in 1878 he was compelled 
to entirely relinquish his duties and seek rest, But alas! the 
hoped-for recovery was not to be; the disease had taken too 
strong a hold of him, and on the 3d of March, 1879, the end 
came. 

While space does not permit a longer tribute to Professor 
Clifford, still there may be others of your readers who, like my- 
self, have read his articles with deep interest and sincere pleas- 
ure, who may desire to know more of the man; to all such, we 
commend the afore-mentioned sketch by Mr. Pollock, which 
is part of the introduction to the forthcoming collection of 
Professor Clifford’s essays, and also the shorter sketch and por- 
trait contained in the Popular Science Monthly for June, 





1879, M, B, 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU 


cure the introduction of the metric system, and to this end we 
suggest the appointment of a committee by every commercial 
organization, whose business shall be to keep this subject be- 
‘lfore the public and coéperate in measures tending to secure 











~All 8 
introduction, or use of the International 


Hawley Street, Boston. 





METRIC MEASUREMENT OF LUMBER. 


Lumber-measure has been a stumbling-block to many stu-|F. B. Thurber, L. F. Holman, and E. R. Durkee. 
dents of the metric system. Nothing was said on the suoject ; 
by any of the books, and no one seemed to know how to/| and chambers of commerce throughout the United States. 


measure lumber metrically. The Bureau appointed Prof. 
William Watson, late of the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
and C. H. Swan, of the City Engineer’s Office, Providence, to 
investigate this matter thoroughly, and report what should be 
done. The plan submitted will commend itself to every 
reader. The metric board-measure, which will be made by 
the sinking-fund department and furnished at half-price, like 
all other rules, will be found the most convenient and satis- 
factory board-rule ever made. We omit the drawings and de- 
scriptions because of the expense of engraving. Those inter- 
ested can see them at the Bureau office, or can get the rule 
itself at half-price. 
This rule is not simply a board-measure, but is a metric 
square measure rule for mechanical quadrature, and has many 
applications outside the lumber business. Its simplicity, 
utility, and convenience haye been greatly admired by all who 
have examined it, and the executive board believe its distribu- 
tion will be another powerful argument for the system. 

The Metric Bureau Committee on the Metric Measurement 
of Lumber report: The present system of board.measures ex- 
pressed in metric units would be an anomaly, and the com- 
mittee do not see any reason for departing from the system of 
lumber measurement adopted by all countries using the metric 
system. The unit of measurement is the cubic meter, or ster, 
to which the price is annexed. The cubic meter or ster, being 
divided into 1000 cubic decimeters or millisters, a cubic deci- 
meter or millister is the smallest quantity usually considered, 
the cubic decimeter being about four-ninths of a foot, board 
measure, which contains 144 cubic inches, or one-twelfth of a 
cubic foot. The dimensions of the piece of lumber being taken 
in centimeters and multiplied together, by pointing off six 
figures from the right we obtain the contents in cubic meters. 
For ordinary lumber, the last three decimals are unnecessary 
and may be omitted. Surveyors of lumber would mark each 
board, not with the Roman numerals now used, but with an 
Arabic numeral denoting its cubic contents in cubic decime- 
ters or millisters. 

For the purpose of measurement and rapid computation, 
the committee have prepared a scale to be used by lumber sur- 
veyors. 

= 

StTaTistics.—From a table recently constructed by Mr. Ma- 
larce, it appears that,— 

(1) The decimal metric system of weights and measures is 
now established legally and compulsorily in eighteen States, 
comprising 236,000,000 inhabitants (these States are France 
and colonies, Belgium, Holland and colonies, Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Greece, Brazil, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, and 
the Argentine Republic) ; 

(2) That it is made legally optional in three States having 
a population of 75,000,000; viz., England, Canada, and the 
United States; 

(3) That it is admitted in principle or partially for customs, 
in five States, with 343,000,000 inhabitants; viz., British India, 
Russia, Turkey, Venezuela, Uruguay; 

(4) That, altogether, the system is established compulsorily 
or optionally, or in principle, in 26 States, comprising 655,000,- 
000 inhabitants. 

Four States have different systems, decimal as to multiples 
and divisions, but based on another unit than the meter. 
They comprise 471,000,000 inhabitants, and are Switzerland, 
Mexico, Japan, and China. To these may be added some 
mediocre States with various systems, non-decimal and non- 


metric. It appears, then, that in 1878 more than half the - 
ulation of the civilized States, comprising 1,180,000,000 inhab- 
itants, legally recognize the decimal metric system of weights 
and measures. A large part of this progress has been made in 
recent years.— Engineering, May 23, 1879. 


New York Boarp or TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. — 
The great house of H. K. & F. B. Thurber, importers, 
manufacturers, and grocers, having nearly a dozen stores in 
various countries, appreciate more than a country dealer the 
value and importance of our metric work. On May 14, 1879, 
Mr. Thurber offered the following, which was adopted: 


Whereas, The decimal principal as applied to weights and 
measures in the metric system greatly superior to that now 
generally in use, and uniformity in practice would greatly fa- 
cilitate commercial transactions not only in foreign countries, 
but in domestic commerce; an 

Whereas, Its has been legalized by the government, and 
the work of familiarizing the public with terms and significa-| 
tions of same has been steadily but slowly going on; therefore, 


tions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, the ultimate 
eights and Measures, should be 1 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 32/be appointed from this Board, and that,other commercial or- 


neral adoption of the ‘‘ Metric System.”’ 


Resolved, That a special committee of three for this purpose 


ganizations throughout the United StatéB be requested to take 
similar action. 


The president appointed as the special committee, Messrs. 


Copies of the above have been sent to the boards of trade 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.—(IL) 


FABYAN’S, WHITE — 908 
May 21, 1879. 

In your last week’s issue we came on our mountain-trip so 
far as to the ancient city of Portsmouth. Let us now resume 
our seat in an Eastern railroad car for North Conway. On a 
firm pile bridge we cross the swift tides of the Piscataqua, and 
a pleasant ride of eleven miles brings us to Conway Junction. 
Here we diverge from the main line of the Eastern railroad and 
strike for the heart of the country. Since leaving Portsmouth 
we have been in the State of Maine; but we soon reach the 
pretty factory village of Salmon Falls, where we cross the 
river of the same name into New Hampshire, and for thirty 
miles we follow up this valley with the green hills of Maine 
beyond the stream constantly in view. At Great Falls, in- 
deed, passengers can cross a bridge into Maine while the train 
is waiting at the station. 
Let us pause here to say that passengers who prefer an in- 
land route can come from Boston to Great Falls, and join our 
train at this point, by way of the Boston & Maine railroad. 
This line would bring them through pleasant suburbs of Boston ; 
give them a distant view of some of the famous educational 
institutions of Andover, and a fine view of the vast factories 
of Lawrence. At Bradford, where is one of our oldest and 
best female seminaries, they would cross the winding Merrimac 
to Haverhill, pass on to Exeter, where, from the superb station- 
house, they may see the three-story Robinson Female Seminary, 
and the Phillips Academy where immortal Daniel Webster 
studied in 1796, as his father had done before him. 
Resuming now our way up the Salmon Falls valley, we soon 
come to the smart little town of Rochester, where railroads 
connect for Portland, Alton Bay, and Nashua. Beyond, we 
pass into 
A NEWLY-OPENED COUNTRY, 
abounding in streams, ponds, and forests that would delight a 
sportman’s heart. Some fifteen years ago, Mr. Geo, W. Dow, 
brother-in-law of A. A. Low, Esq., of New York, stocked what 
is known as East Pond with black bass, and this fish has be- 
come abundant in the connected streams and ponds. In Milton, 
three ponds by the side of the railroad and near Milton sta- 
tion, Rangely Lake trout and land-locked salmon have been 
introduced in the last three years, and fishing is free to all in 
the season. 
At Wolfboro’ Junction, where six years ago was “‘a howling 
wilderness,’’ we find a thriving village. This little town. has 
sprung up like a western prairie city under the enterprising 
management of J. W. Sanborn, Esq., superintendent of the 
Conway division of the Eastern Railroad. Here, while the 
train waits, one may eat a custard at the restaurant, or visit a 
little mill near by and see poplar logs ripped up into excelsior 
for packing and upholstery. From this place trains always 
connect for beautiful Wolfboro’ on Lake Winnepiseogee, 
whence steamers ply to Center Harbor and other points. 
At East Wakefield we get, in fine weather, 


OUR FIRST VIEW OF MT. WASHINGTON. 


At Bear Camp, on the left, is the very attractive Bear Camp 
River Hotel; and at Madison, on the right, is Silver Lake, as 
Conductor Wm. H. Jefferson has aptly named what was before 
prosaically called Six Mile Pond, It is a lovely sheet of water, 
dotted with charming islands and stocked with black bass, and 
needs only a good hotel and a small steam-yacht to make it one 
of the most delightful resorts in New England. 

We have now arrived at a point where the mountains begin 
to engross attention. On the right, the Effingham Range has 
merged into the Rattlesnake Range leading up to Kearsarge, a 
noble cone of 3,367 feet elevation. On the left we have passed 
Moose Mountain, and have the noble Chocorua and the Mote 
Mountain, flecked with snow, full in view. We finally step 
from the cars at North Conway, and gaze upon the grand vista 
of mountains stretching away to the North, until Mt. Wash- 
ington, twenty miles away, snow-capped and glorious, closes 
the perspective. This magnificent scene inspires even greater 
admiration than when we first beheld it twenty years ago. 
During parts of three days, from the spacious verandas of the 
Kearsarge House, we feast the eye upon these mountain views 
in all the varying conditions of sun and sky, of shine and 





Hesvloed, Luat business meu should do what they can to se- 


can the glories of the White Mountains be seen to better ad- 
vantage than at North Conway. 
THE LOCAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


are numerous. Echo Lake, Devils’ Den, The Cathedral, and 
Diana’s Baths, form a single group that may be taken in a 
single afternoon’s excursion. Many days might be consumed 
in seeing all that the Conway region has to show. But the 
chief glory of North Conway is, and ever must be, its superb 
and ever-changing views of the mountains. 

The approach to the mountains by the Eastern line is pro- 
gressive in interest up to its very culmination, which is found 
in the trip from North Conway through the Notch.to Fabyan’s, 
over part of the Portland & Ogdensburg railroad. This won- 
derful section of railroad travel has been open less than four 
years, and, with its ‘‘ observation ears,’’ furnished with re- 
movable sides and swivel-chair seats, and polite conductors 
whose chief duty seems to be to point out objects of interest 
to the passengers, provides unparalleled facilities for viewing 
the grandest scenery in the White Mountain region. 

Our line of travel is up the Saco valley to its very source. 

For two miles our course is due North. Near the base of Tin 
Mountain, in Jackson, we turn abruptiy to the left, and for 
about twelve miles we take Horace Greeley’s advice and “‘ go 
West.’’ All this while we have mountains right and left, ever 
increasing in height and grandeur of outline. At Hart’s Ledge, 
a precipitous mountain mass on the right, we turn northward, 
leaving to the left a large boulder known as Sawyer’s Rock, 
named of course after the Secretary of the American Institute 
of Instruction. 
A mile or two above we come to the old Crawford House, 
and the fine stone and wood cottage of Dr. Bemis, who left a 
lucrative business in Boston more than forty years ago to 
live in these grand mountain solitudes. From this point the 
grade of the railroad which in, the last six miles has aver- 
aged 85 feet, becomes still steeper, and for the next nine miles 
to the Notch averages 116 feet to the mile. We climb slowly 
up this incline, each turn of the wheel bringing new 


SCENES OF MINGLED BEAUTY AND MAGNIFICENCE, 


On the right we have noble Mt. Crawford, Mt. Resolution, and 
the Giant’s Stairs, and far up the valley the imposing and gi- 
gantic outlines of Mt. Webster. On the left we soon reach 
Frankenstein Cliff, a sheer precipice of immense height, at the 
foot of which we cross a deep ravine, upon an iron trestle 500 
feet long and 85 feet high, and farther on tower Mts. Willey 
and Willard. 

Clinging to the sides of these mountains, we craw] along 
three or four hundred feet above the Saco in the valley below, 
the mountains rising steep and colossal to dizzy altitudes above 
us. Mountain-streams tumble frantically down occasional ra- 
vines. We often turn for most enchanting views down the 
valley. And now we pass the home of the ill-fated Willey 
family,—the Kedron Brook, bridged near a hundred feet above 
its bed, and the Willey Brook. The peerless Silver Cascade, 
and the Flume across the valley, leap from cliff to cliff more 
merrily than the waters of Ladore. The Dismal Pool yawns 
gloomily far beneath us. The mountains crowd upon the val- 
ley and compress it into a narrow pass not thirty feet wide, in 
which the railroad and a carriage-road lie side by side, and 
passing the Elephant’s Head, we see the Crawford House 
beautifully mirrored in the little pond which is the source of 
the Saco. 

An involuntary sigh of, relief escapes us, and we feel that no 
masterpiece of oratory was ever wrought up into a more pow- 
erful climax than is effected by the culminating grandeurs of 
this noble mountain-pass. 

As we strike the headwaters of the Ammonoosuc and move 
on to Fabyan’s, four miles from Crawford’s, the passengers, 
who have been holding their breath for half an hour, bring out 
their rarest superlatives, with the conviction that no mountain- 
eering this side of the Yo Semite can surpass what they have 
just enjoyed. C. P. OSBORNE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Cambridge University, England. — The Rev. W. H. Dallin- 
ger, F.R.S., has been appointed Rede lecturer at Cambridge. 


Royal Geographical Society. — The gold medals have been 
awarded thus: The Patrons’ medal to Lieut.-Col. N. Preje- 
valsky, and the Founder’s medal to Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. 


Scientific Horse-breaking. — A method of horse-breaking by 
means of a galvanic battery has been patented in England, ex- 
ception to which was taken as being ineffectual and cruel. 
The General Omnibus Company of Paris have tried it, and 
think it less cruel than the ordinary methods. 


Lamp-black in Ohio. — Professor Mallet has introduced a 
new process for making lamp-black, by which he uses the nat- 
ural gas-mines in Ohio. He burns gas day and night at 1800 
jets connected with suitable apparatus, producing lamp-black 
at the rate of 32,000,000 pounds a year. It gives a perfectly 
black tint and contains no oily matter, and on combustion 





shade, and are confirmed in our view that from no one point 





leaves only a trace of ash composed of the oxides of iron and 
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copper. It is in fact an almost pure carbon in a state of ex- 
tremely fine division. : 

Lentils. — Prof. Anton Tomaschek, of Briinn, writes to im- 
press upon agriculturists the great value of lentils as food- 
stuff. From minute microscopical examinations he has arrived 
at the conclusion that the meal of this seed forms the basis of 
the patent nutritive food so largely sold at altogether fancy 
prices, under the name of ‘‘ Revalesciero.”” The result of ex- 
periment shows that it thrives well in Moravia, in soil of very 
moderate quality, and there is little doubt that it would succeed 
still better even in some parts of Russia. The seeds of this 
bind (Egyptian) of lentils are smaller and less flat than the or- 
dinary varieties, and are specially distinguished by the red- 
dish color of their flesh, which appearance is maintained in the 
meal. 

What Constitutes a Diamond ? — At a recent trial in Eng- 
land a lady sought to recover £36 15s. for a ring, the stone of 
which was represented to be ‘‘a diamond,’’ and which was ad- 
mitted to be a Cape diamond. Several dealers gave evidence, 
and the judge gave it as his opinion that what were described 
as ‘‘ Cape diamonds ’”’ were not at all to be regarded as ordinary 
diamonds, and the receipt showed that the ring was sold as a 
diamond-ring. The several diamond-dealers stated that the 
so-called Cape diamonds were comparatively valueless, and 
lacked the essential qualities of the Brazilian stones ; viz., 
lustre, hardness, and color. Notice of appeal is given, and 


—= 


school. The author of Emile, whose aim was to elevate the 
true dignity of woman by completing the mother by the nurse. 
and to form the pupil with the mind freed from preconceived 
ideas and systems, reaffirmed the ancient maxim that our edu- 
cation should commence when we did. Rousseau, in fact, 
points to the method of education practiced by the Romans 
according to the noted sentence of Varro: ‘ Educat nutria, in- 
stituit paedagogus, docet magister. Educazione, istituzione, 
istruzione are therefore three things, he says, as different in 
their object as are governante, istitutore, and maestro. ... . 

“‘Let me place, as a support of my remarks, that wise warn- 
ing which an old patriot sent us, not long since, from the tri- 
bune of our legislature. ‘Time,’ said he, ‘ space, intelligence, 
and labor, the principal factors in human well-being, will come 
to us in Italy, also fruitful in benefits, when by means of a 
rational education we shall have taught the rising generation 
that time is money, that the fields are mines of treasure, that 
intelligence makes the man, that labor is life’ . . . . . 

** One day the first Napoleon asked the celebrated Madame 
Campan what was lacking for the French people to be able to 
call themselves truly educated. She replied, ‘ Mothers.’ The 
emperor was struck, and added, ‘ Yes; in this word is con- 
tained a whole series of education; and you, madame, think 
to form mothers who shall know how to bring up the children 
of France.’ 

‘“* “Italy being made,’ as was said by Massimo d’ Azeglio, ‘ we 
need to make Italians.’ And the doing so depends upon you, 
young teachers, you educators of the mothers who ought to 
bring up children for Italy, animated with the conviction that 
from the Alps to the Lilibeo there is now to be but one people 
interested in consolidating the glorious doctrines of the resus- 
citated nation; you who ought to enable your native city to 
elevate to the height of these times the lowest classes of her 


meantime it is asked what, in a scientific and legal sense, is a| P®OP 


diamond? The question of quality does not appear to be 
important. If it can be shown that the stone is a form of car- 
bon, does that settle the point ? 


The Telelectroscope.—The telelectroscope was invented by M. 
Senlecq, of Ardres. We now have particulars of a very curi- 
ous and ingenious application of selenium, in which its pecul- 
iar property of changing its electrical conductivity when ex- 
posed to light varying in intensity, is utilized. ‘The several de- 
vices are the invention of Mr. George R. Carey, of Boston, 
Mass. Perhaps the most wonderful of these instruments is 
the selenium camera obscura, which is capable of transmitting 
telegraphically an image of any object, and making a perma- 
nent impression of it at a distant point. In this case a person 
may sit before the camera in New York while his photograph 
is made in Boston. Mr. Carey employs two methods of ac- 
complishing his object, one being something like M. Senlecq’s, 
and the other totally different. We hope to present to our 
readers, before long, the details of these interesting instru- 
ments, 

Rotation of the Earth. — The following simple apparatus 
for showing the rotation of the earth on its axis, can be home- 
made without difficulty. Secure a large, permanent magnet 
to the ceiling of a room, or a steady tripod, and from it sus- 
pend a wooden pendulum-rod of any length, having at the top 
a cone-shaped tip of soft iron, which is turned to a smooth, 
round point, to allow it to swing freely in any direction. To 
the lower end of the rod is hung a ball of one-half the weight 
required to pull the rod from the magnet. This pendulum, 
once set in motion, will swing in the same plane for 30 hours. 
by placing a dial under the pendulum, the apparent change in 
the plane of oscillation of the pendulum may be observed. 
This change, however, is not in the pendulum, but in the dial; 
which is moved under the pendulum, while the latter preserves 
its plane of motion. Placed at the poles, this simple instru- 
ment would indicate 15° per hour, which is exactly the rate of 
the earth’s rotation. In this latitude it would indicate an 
hourly motion of 9°.47’.. Any ordinary mechanic can con- 
Struct this simple instrument at a small cost, and the move- 
ment of the earth can be demonstrated with it in 15 minutes, 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraALy.—Eztracts from an address by Guiseppe Silvestri, 
consigliere della istruzione, at the inauguration of an asylum 
for children of both sexes at Malaspina, Giardino Infantile : 


“Tf it is true that the age in which we live has written on its 
glorious banner, ‘ Rights of Man,’ and that it is for us to render 
fruitful this idea of democracy understood in its just and noble 
sense of elevating the people to the dignity of being intelligent 
citizens, it is the duty of every man who merits the name of a 
citizen to aid the great bodies of the State in the work in which 
for many lustres they have been — of redeeming the 
lower orders of the *hundred cities’ from the brutality in 
which more or less they were left by long foreign and domestic 
pranny ; beginning by rendering the mind capable of knowing 
that every human being has on the earth a great task to ac- 
complish, noble faculties to cultivate, great duties to perform, 
and great rights to assert. And in such a spirit, which, soar- 
ing above obstacles and utopias of every sort, pre and elu- 
cidates the noble intents of the age in this universal convic- 
lon that the school should be, above all, educative. The 
school educative! Here is our most urgent need, to the satis- 
action of which have been directed the numerous regulations 
in the government, no-less than those which the communes, 
i tividuals, and beneficent institutions have with so much 
*Dor endeavored to furnish to the community. .... . 

' The Asilo Giardino, aiming to render free the physical and 
htellectual movetnents of man from the time he is a child, 


permits in fact that didactic preparation shall commence where 
commences, by educating infants before they enter the 





le. 
** And if ever weariness should overcome you in the arduous 
and incessant struggle, let the thought give you new courage 
that on your generous sacrifice depends to a great extent the 
honor, the happiness, and the power of the great Italian fath- 
erland.’’ —Archivio di Pedagogia di Palermo. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Young ladies and gentlemen are not only preparing their 
graduating essays, but many are providing themselves with 
other mementoes of ’79, — all good in their way. 

— Maine teachers seem to be going to the mountains, “‘ as it 
were,”’ in a mass. 

— Biddeford high school has a fine class of young ladies (10) 
to graduate this year. : 

— Bowdoin Medical School is to have a large portrait of the 
late Prof. W. C. Robinson. 

— The graduating exercises at the East Maine Conference 
Seminary, Bucksport, occurred on Wednesday, June 4. 

— The graduation exercises of the Medical School of Maine 
occurred last week at Brunswick. Governor Garcelon deliv- 
ered the address, There were 31 graduates. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The anniversary exercises of the N. H. Conference Sem- 
inary and Female College for 1879 will commence Sunday, 
June 15, with the class sermon by President Quimby; June 
16, address before the United Panoplian Society, by Willis P. 
Odell; June 17, annual meeting of trustees, and an address be- 
fore the senior class, by Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D.; and on the 
18th, exercises of the graduating class, reading of grades and 
awarding of prizes, closing in the evening with the annual 
levee and a vocal and instrumental concert. 

— Through the efforts of Governor Prescott, a fine life-like 
portrait of Rev. Clement Long, D.D., who was professor of In- 
tellectual Philosophy and Political Economy in Dartmouth 
College from 1854 to 1861, has just been painted by Ulysses D. 
Tenney, of Portsmouth, which is to be forwarded to that in- 
stitution in a few days, asa gift from several past members of 
the college. 

— The 60th anniversary of Pembroke Academy was cele- 
brated Wednesday, May 28, the occasion being a very enjoyable 
one to the large number of alumni and friends of the institu- 
tion present. A procession was formed at the academy, which 
marched to the Congregational church, under the direction of 
Col. William R. Patten, of Manchester, as marshal. At the 
church the first exercises were those of the graduating class, 
which were of an interesting character. The graduates were 
D. F. Dudley and George B. White of Deerfield, Marshall S. 
Sanborn and Jeremy L. Sanborn of Chichester, and Miss Ada 
E. Bartlett of Suncook. At the close of these exercises, Mr. 
Walker, the principal, was the recipient of a heavy and elegant 
gold ring from the class. At this point the exercises passed 
into the hands of the trustees and alumni. Hon. A. Whitte- 
more, formerly president of the board of trustees of the gym- 
nasium, gave the address of welcome, and concluded by intro- 
ducing ex-Gov. F. B. Prescott, who referred to the great num- 
ber of alumni who have gone out into the world to become use- 
ful citizens. Subsequently a fine portrait of the late Rev. A. 
Burnham, D.D., president of the board of trustees to his 
death in 1852, was presented to the academy by Hon. 
J. B. Walker, of Coricord, in behalf of an alumnus, John A. 
Burnham, of Boston, now in Europe. Rev. John D. Emer- 
son, of Underhill, Vt., gave an oration on ‘‘ Character,” as 
illustrated in the founder and early friends of the institution. 


A scholarly poem was read by Mrs. Harriet N. Eaton, of Mer- 
rimack. A bountiful collation was served in the Town Hall. 
On the return to the church various sentiments were read by 
Hon. Jos. Kidder, of Manchester, and responded to by distin- 
guished persons present. In the evening a reception was given 
by members of the class of 1879. Among the alumni not 
already mentioned were Governor Natt Head, Hooksett; Dr. 
Gilman Kimball, Robert B. Caverley, A. C. Varnum, L. E. 
Shepard, Major E. T. Rowell, and Prof. G. F. Willey, of 
Sewell; Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, of Boston; 8. P. Jackson, 
of Manchester; and Rev. W. Cate, of Amesbury, Mass, Dr. 
Kimball, of Lowell, was a representative of the first term. 
Moses Hale, of Newburyport, Mass., 82 years of age, and Mrs. 
Patten, of Goffstown, nearly 80, made special efforts to be 
present. The institution is to be congratulated on so success- 
ful a celebration. 


VERMONT. 


— The exercises connected with the seventy-fifth commence- 
ment of the University of Vermont will commence with the 
baccalaureate sermon by President Buckham, Sunday, June 22. 
The Society for Religious Inquiry will be addressed Sabbath 
evening by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Conn. Com- 
mencement concert will occur Monday evening, June 23. The 
celebration of the Associate Alumni will take place Tuesday, 
June 24; the oration will be given by Rev. Geo. B. Spaulding, 
of Dover, N. H; poem by Wm. H. Bliss, Esq., of Rochester. 
The orations of the graduating class will be given Wednesday, 
June 25. 

— An addition is being made to the high school building in 
Rutland, at an expense of $12,000,— an improvement much 
needed. 

— The examination of the graduating class of the State Nor- 
mal school at Castleton will be held June 21, 23, 24. 

— By will of the late Peter Brigham, of Boston, a native of 
Bakersfield, Vt., the sum of $30,000 was given that town for the 
establishment and support of an academy or high school. 
During the last year an excellent building called Brigham 
Academy has been erected, and under the provisions of the 
will of Mr. Brigham the school will be opened next fall. Hav- 
ing a strong foundation on which to stand, we may hope for 
its permanence and eminent success. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Salem Normal School has 221 pupils. During its 
twenty-five years it has enjoyed three able principalships. 
The first was Rev. Richard Edwards, LL.D., of Illinois, for 
three years; the second, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, for eight years; 
and the third, Prof. D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., who has presided 
over the school fourteen years, and through whom, with an 
able faculty, the school is accomplishing a most valuable work. 

— Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, will next year give in- 
struction in art needlework. The work done this year in 
china-painting has been very good. Professor Kimpton lec- 
tured, last Wednesday, on ‘‘ Eyes that See.’’ He has such 
eyes himself. It is remarkable how completely sickness is 
banished from this institution by cheerfulness, good food, 
plenty of diversion and sleep, and care not to overwork pupils. 
A fortnight would cover all the time lost by fifty young women 
during the past six months. 

—C. C. Bragdon, principal of Lasell Seminary, makes the 
following comments upon examinations in female schools. 
‘* For conscience’s sake, and as the result of some experience in 
girls’ schools, we have done away with the frequent examina- 
tions which serve as stimulants to those who should not be 
stimulated, as nervous exhaustives to hard-working, sensitive 
girls, and as, at the best, unsatisfactory tests of work actually 
done. Under enthusiastic and faithful teachers there is no 
reason for the existence of those ‘ reigns of terror,’ examina- 
tion-days, which at all compensates for the positive injury they 
do.” The next term of this popular school opens Sept. 18, 1879- 

— Arthur Gilman, secretary of the association to promote 
the “ private collegiate instruction of women,” has issued cir~ 
cular No. 3, giving the courses of study for the year 1879-80. 
An examination will be held at Cambridge i Se pt., 1879. The 
course embraces Greek, Latin, English, German, French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish, philosophy, political economy, history, 
music, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and natural philos- 
ophy. For circulars giving full particulars, address Arthur 
Gilman, Cambridge, Mass. 

— The course of twenty-four practical lessons on natural 
history, for the benefit of the teachers’ school of science, has 
closed at the Institute of Technology. The lessons have de- 
veloped great interest among our teachers in scientific subjects, 
and the wealthy ladies of Boston, who cheerfully assumed the 
expense, are worthy of all commendation for their noble work. 

— Chauncey-Hall School has been made the owner of James 
Jackson Jarves’s statuette of Charles Sumner. 

— Prof. L. L. Burrington, of the Illinois Normal University, 
has accepted the position of principal of Dean Academy, 
Franklin, and will enter upon his duties at the opening of the 
fall term. He was formerly a teacher in the academy. 

— The programme for the eighty-fifth commencement at 
Williams College is as follows: Senior examination, June 19 
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and 20; intercollegiate rhetorical contest, June 28 ; bacca- 
laureate sermon by President Chadbourne, June 29; Adelphic 
Union address by Hon. Charles Adams, Jr., June 30; alumni 
and class day, July 1; commencement exercises and presi- 
dent’s reception, July 2; examinations for admission, July 1. 

— The overseers of Harvard University have refused to 
sanction the acceptance of $10,000 for the Harvard Medical 
School, on condition that its advantages be offered to women 
on equal terms with men. 

— Miss Mary A. Burnham’s preparatory school at North- 
ampton is such a success that the scholarly proprietor is com- 
pelled to enlarge the building to meet the demands of the com- 
ing class,—more applying than can now be accommodated. 

— According to the new arrangements at Tufts College, 
there will be no salutatory and valedictory this year; the rank 
of the students for the four years will be printed on the com- 
mencement programme, 

— The fifty-eighth annual commencement at Amherst, oc- 
curs June 26. The address before the Hitchcock Society of 
Religious Inquiry, will be by Rev. W. Ormiston, of New York. 
Address before the Social Union by Senator George F. Hoar. 

— Tufts College commencement exercises will begin on Sun- 
day, June 15. The baccalaureate sermon before the gsaduat- 
ing class by President Capen. . 

Monday, June 16, Class day: Literary exercises in the chape 
at 12.00m. Exercises at the Tree at 1,15 p.m. Reception in 
College Hall at 8.00. 

Tuesday, June 17: Biennial celebration of the alumni; Ora- 
tor, Rev. J. Coleman Adams; Poet, F. M. Hawes. Exercises 
at 3.30 p. m. Business meeting of Alumni Association imme- 
diately after the public exercises. Annual commencement 
concert at 7.30 p. m. 

Wednesday, June 18: Twenty-second annual commence- 
ment. Exercises of the graduating class and conferring of de- 
grees at 10.30 a. m. Commencement dinner at 1.00 p. m. 
President’s reception from 8.00 to 10.30 p. m. 

Thursday, June 19: First examination for admission to col- 
lege. Candidates for admission will report at the president’s 
Office at 9.00 a. m. 

— The University of Nashville, Tenn., has conferred the 
well-merited degree of Ph.D. on Josiah A. Stearns, headmas- 
ter of Norcross School, Boston. We are glad to learn that the 


‘long and faithful services of this eminent Boston teacher are 


appropriately recognized. 

— The Teachers’ School of Science, of Boston, for their 
closing meeting on Saturday last, took an ocean excursion, in 
the steamer ‘‘ Forest City,’’ to Marblehead, to observe and 
study the geological formations of that rocky locality, espe- 
cially of the bold peninsula known as ‘‘The Neck.”’ The 
party, which consisted of three or four hundred, was under 
the direction of the geological instructor, Professor Burbank, 
who, after the picnic-dinner, delivered a lecture explaining the 
surrounding rock-formations, and then led the party to the 
most interesting points. The weather was fine, the steamer- 
trip delightful, and these, with the pleasant ride over the hills 
and along the beaches, made the excursion a most enjoyable 
one. The season thus closed has been most successful, and 
has comprised a course of lectures on ‘‘ Common Plants,’”’ one 
on ‘“‘Common Animals,’’ and one on ‘‘Common Metals and 
Minerals.”’ Six hundred and sixteen tickets to one or all the 
courses have been issued to teachers of Boston and vicinity, 
and the average attendance has been about five hundred, the 
expense (about $3,000) being principally borne by several 
public-spirited ladies and gentlemen. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6. 

The 32d annual convention of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association opened in the vestry of the Union Chureh, South 
Weymouth, at 10 a. m., Friday, June 6, with an attendance of 
about 250. The pastor of the church, Rev. G. M. Marden, 
offered prayer, and Messrs. L. A. Cook and Noah Vining ex- 
tended welcomes in behalf of the teachers and school commit- 
tee of Weymouth. 

In the absence of the secretary, Miss Annie Veazie, of Ran- 
dolph, Mr. S. W. Billings, of Sharon, was chosen secretary 
pro tem. 

The president, Mr. J. F. Hall, of Quincy, introduced Mr. 
A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, who spoke on 

“ What is Teaching?” 

He defined teaching as selecting and presenting to the mind 
of the pupil proper objects of thought in the order and manner 
best adapted for acquiring knowledge and mental training. 
The end is education ; the process of reaching the end is teach- 
ing; the means by which the process is carried on, is the work 
done; and this is done by the method indicated in the course 
of study. ; The result to be kept in view is the development of 
mental power; the acquisition of knowledge is accomplished 
in attaining this result. Training is param 
teaching. Hence it is vitally pte that the rn orhind 
treated shall be offered to the tive and reflective facul- 
ties in Such @ way 00 00 clielt thought, afd to win the pupil to 


an exercise that shal! be pleasing to himself. 
Professor Greene’s address upon 


“ Language,” 
was in full accord with the principles and methods which have 
been in vogue of late in some towns of the county, such as 
Quincy, Weymouth, Canton, ete. Prof. Greene would have the 
schoolroom-work in language begin with offering the child some- 
thing, or by performing some action that shall call out an ex- 
pression of the idea it awakens, No matter what the form of 
the expression, the child should receive a recognition of the ef- 
fort to make it, and be led on to better. False English should 
be corrected by setting an example of good, not by grammat- 
ical rules, not by declaring that a verb must agree with its 
noun in ‘certain respects, but by making them agree. Lan- 
guage, not grammar, was the topic of the day, therefore gram- 
mar was not considered; but the speaker guarded against mis- 
understanding by declaring his belief in the necessity of a 
knowledge of grammar for the teacher and its desirableness 
for all, before they enter upon mature life. Language, how- 
ever, is to be acquired by continual practice in the use of the 
forms of expression sanctioned by good usage. The child 
learns to talk by being interested in the objects to which his 
attention is called. In learning to read he learns merely sym- 
bols, which serve the same purpose through the eye that his 
spoken symbols served through the ear. If we do not distress 
the child with phonic or a-b-c explanation of the symbol into 
parts, he easily learns the word written on the board as stand- 
ing for the object or action seen or known. He fixes the form 
by tracing and by reproducing it from copy. Hasn’t he spelled 
it although unconscious of the separate pene of the symbol ? 
We first talk with the child, and fill it with thoughts. Then we 
set him to writing his expression of what he thinks. We raise 
a hand, we walk across the platform with some object in hand; 
he writes what we do. We wish to teach a new word, perhaps 
a hard one, such as ‘ cylinder’; we show him that a cylinder 
stands on end, and we show many other things about a cylin- 
der. We know the word ‘cylinder,’ and what it means. We 
have not sent him to a dictionary for it. 
We keep the child writing. He did not learn to speak by 
speaking once in two weeks. We correct slates by rubbing 
them out. Errors we wish to notice can be seen and spoken 
of. The child is all the time improving. He sets himself 
a better example. Oral teaching may fade away, but there 
is something left, growth down out of sight. We supple- 
ment it by writing. ‘‘I know, but can’t say,’’ we banish by 
practice in saying. Do not compel the pupil to create thoughts 
out of nothing ; suggest them ; leave the expression to him. 
We give him what to say; he finds out how. We set him at 
work, perhaps help him out. He learns by his own methods 
to frame thought into expression. We do not tell him how, 
but what to say. His real struggle will not be to use a singu- 
lar noun or verb. His real progress will be in writing what 
he knows. We encourage and show him how to improve, not 
as critics but as friends. He learns language as he learns cro- 
quet, by playing croquet. 
At 2.00 p. m. Mr. Boyden began the topic of 

Arithmetic, 
by illustration with a set of blocks of metric sizes of the de- 
velopment of number to 10 objectively, the review of that 
work with marks and figures; the further objective develop- 
ment to 20, with similar review. He urged that every number 
to 100 become familiarly known in all the combinations that 
make it; so that the child shall, without effort, when 48 e. 7., is 
shown, recognize in it two twenty-fours or twenty-four twos, 
three sixteens or sixteen threes, four twelves or twelve fours, 
six eights or eight sixes, four tens and an eight, etc. 

When four is reached, he would introduce the idea of part, 
showing, with blocks, two to be half of four. Fractions he 
would treat objectively from the start, and return to actual ob- 
jects whenever progress is not clear. He would not separate 
decimal and common fractions in their treatment. Both 
should be taken when two decades of numbers have been de- 
veloped and pursued only to the limits of practical use. 

Mr. Boyden also gave suggestions as to the teaching of Per- 
centage and Interest, and illustrated by the manner in which he 
would have Number unfolded to the pupil, the principles set 
forth in his morning address. 

President Hall’s paper noted the signs of progress in the 

Methods of Teaching Geography, 

spoke of the importance of gaining acquaintance with the ac- 
tual forms composing the earth’s surface. These forms are 
large for the child’s perceptions; his idea of them can be made 
clear by representations in miniature. He would build a con- 
tinent from its backbone, compare it with other continents, 
observe its surface, study its soil, the growths on its soil,—veg- 
etable and animal,—and take, last of all, men and their social 
life. He would teach no fact until the child had a place to put 
it. He would map after he had constructed in relief. The 
pupil would then have in mind a perfect mental image of each 
continent. 

Miss M. E. Dinegan, of Quincy, illustrated this paper by a 
class-exercise with the moulding-board,—a large table painted 
blue, with a raised brim. On the top, raised to an incline of 
about thirty degrees, was gradually moulded of common pud- 
dlers’ sand, scooped from the box underneath, the continent of 
Europe. A running fire of question and answer passed be- 
tween poy — oe nt describing and naming 
every part as the former made it. Two boys then mapped the 
continent on the blackboard. ped 

Further questions by Supt. W. G. Nowell, of Weymouth, led 
to successful writing on the board, in correct form, of the 
common and proper names of parts of this body of land and 
surrounding waters; and to the statement of the age of the 





class as 11} years, of the fact that they had little or no instruc- 
tion in geography until their present year, the sixth in school: 
that they had had no text-book lessons to learn; that the forms 
were constructed and studied, and the children became curious 
to name them; that they took corresponding parts in various 


geographies as reading-lessons. The class numbered about 
twenty, and the most lively interest in the exercise was mani- 


fested by the audience. 
Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, principal of the Stoughton High School, 
opened a discussion upon the 


“ Relation of the High School to other Schools and the 
People,” 

which proved very animated. It was participated in by Rey. 
E. A. Perry, of Quincy, who kindly represented the opponents 
of the High School (none of whom seemed to be present), 
Principal Boyden, Superintendents Osgood and Nowell, Mr. 
Hall, and others, and terminated only with the arrival of the 
supper-hour. . 

The essayist critically described the various classes of ob- 
jectors,—the would-be economist, the ambitious trickster, the 
theoretical enthusiast, and the aspiring politician. Others 
justly attack the weak points in this part of our school system. 
The essayist ably refuted with facts and figures the strongest 
arguments against the high school and its efficiency, and 
claimed that they are annually sending to other schools, through 
the normal schools, a large body of teachers well trained for 


their work; are stimulating the other schools to do better work; 
send every year a large number to the academies, art schools, 
and colleges; are giving to young people who come from the 
common schools opportunities for a liberal culture which many 
of them could not otherwise obtain; are sending out into the 
world young men and women of such mental training as will 
give them a powerful influence in social life. 


The evening was occupied by an interesting 


“ Lecture on Astronomy,” 
abundantly and beautifully illustrated with the stereopticon by 
Mr. Farrington McIntire, of Boston. This entertainment, as 
well as the session of the afternoon, was varied by some ex- 
cellent singing, given by loc] talent of no mean order. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 


The discussion of the high school question was continued 
by Mr. Slafter, of Dedham, who claimed that the strongest 
point in favor of this institution is that it furnishes teachers 
for our schools, and thought that the present feeling was but 
temporary, and part of a common movement against the school 
system in general. 

The question ‘‘ How best can the Teacher Secure Habits of 
Attention and Application in his Pupils ?’’ was opened by 
Messrs. Aldrich of Canton, and Armington of Weymouth, who 
were followed by Messrs. Walton, Allard, Bentley, and others. 
It was urged that the teacher should be full of his subject; 
make each lesson understood and interesting; have scholars 
repeat good work until the habit of doing it was formed, and 
the act of doing it became agreeable. 

The election of officers then took place, which resulted as 
follows: President,—J. W. Armington, of Weymouth. Vice- 
Presidents,—H. F. Howard, of Hyde Park; W. E. Pulsifer, 
of Stoughton. Councilors, — H. M. Tuell, of Milton; L. 
Brown, of Quincy; Miss Fannie J. Emerson, of Hyde Park; 
Miss Louisa Rhodes, of Norwood. Secretary,—Miss Louisa 
Harris, of Dedham. Treasurer,—S. W. Billings, of Sharon. 

The convention was marked as usual by the absence of long- 
winded and prosy essays, and an abundance of good speaking. 
If the discussions were not quite so spicy as last year at Nor- 
wood, and less dissent from the opinions expressed by the ap- 
pointed speakers was manifest, it seemed to be because the 
Norfolk County educators have become more unanimously pro- 
gressive within the year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Professor Bailey, the botanist, of Providence, is to be con- 
nected with the Summer School of Botany at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

— Mayor Burdick, of Newport, in his inaugural address, 
last week, called attention to the propriety of raising the 
standard in the lower grades of the public schools. The aver- 
age age of children leaving the grammar schools has been four- 
teen and three-tenths years, and more than ninety per cent. of 
all the children never go beyond the grammar grade. The 
mayor suggests that if the age of entering schools could be re- 
stricted to seven instead of five years, it would reduce the cost 
of the department, and, in reality, be an advantage to the 
children. 

— The Rhode Island School of Design held an exhibition 
Wednesday, June 4th, of the work accomplished during its 
first year. The school was founded by the Women’s Centen- 
nial Executive Committee of the State, and aid has since been 
proffered from other sources. The objects of the school are: 
First,—To instruct artisans in drawing, painting, etc., so that 
they may apply the principles of art to the requirements of 
trade and manufacture. Second,—To train students in the 
practice of art. Third,—To advance the public art education 
by the exhibition of works of art, and by lectures on art. The 
results of its first year have demonstrated to the public what 





the school can accomplish, and it is to be hoped that ample as- 
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sistance will be rendered so as to place it upon a firm foundation. 

_The anniversary exercises of the Greenwich Academy 
will be held June 14-19. Graduating exercises, meeting of 
trustees, and social reunion will occur on Thursday, June 
19, F. D. Blakeslee is principal. 





CONNECTICUT. 


_ At a meeting of the New Haven Medical Association, last 
week, the topic discussed was the advisability of keeping chil- 
dren under seven years of age in school five hours a day. The 
question was one which the Board of Education had submitted 
to the medical faculty for an opinion. The general feeling 
among the physicians present was that keeping such young 
children in school for so long a time under the strict discipline 
to which they were subjected was detrimental to their physical 
welfare; and that the rules, both as regards the length of 
school-hours and the discipline to which the children are sub- 
jected, should be greatly modified. 

Ata meeting of the New Haven Board of Education on Fri- 
day evening last, the committee to which was referred the 
matter of reducing salaries made the following comparisons 
with Worcester, Mass., the circumstances of the two cities 
being similar, but New Haven exceeding in population by 
about 8,000: Worcester proper had 26 school buildings, with 
170 rooms; New Haven’s rooms were 169. The cost per pupil 
in Worcester was about $17.00, and that in New Haven about 
$20.00 per year. The salaries of teachers in Worcester amounted 
to $110,166, and that of New Haven teachers to $134,708. The 
drawing-teacher in Worcester was paid $184.50, and in New 
Haven $2,500. The committee was instructed to reduce the 
salaries in the aggregate $10,000. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. — The Girls’ High School of San Francisco 
graduated a class of 186 at the close of the present year. The 
commencement exercises were of great interest. Diplomas 
were presented by D. C. Stone, deputy superintendent, and 
addresses made by A. L. Mann, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and by members of the board of education. 

GrorGiA. — The thirteenth annual convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Rome. More than one 
hundred teachers were in attendance. Interesting addresses 
were given by H. Smith, Hog Dr. S. G. Hillyer; the presi- 
dent, Prof. 8S. P. Sanford, of Mercer University. IvyyW. Dug- 
gan read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Teacher: his Duties, Re- 
sponsibilities, and Rewards.’’ Mrs. Villipigue’s excellent pa- 
per, on the ‘‘ Best Method of Teaching Composition,’’ was fol- 
lowed by an animated. disenesion of me: and practices as 
relating to the production of original essays for commence- 
ments. Prof. John M. Fitten read an interesting paper,—his 
theme was, ‘‘ Why so few of our fab trae 5 Men go through Col- 
lege.’’ Professor Orr, the State school commissioner, gave an 
exhaustive and masterly discussion of the ‘‘ Needs of Educa- 
tion in the South.”” Dr. A. G. Haygood, president of Emory 
College, spoke on ‘*The Education of Laura Bridgman, the 
Blind and Deaf Mute.’? Major Bingham, of North Carolina, 
read a paper on ** The English-speaking Man.’’ A paper was 
read on “* Geography,’”’ by Miss Fannie Sclnatz, of Taeee 
and Dr. Hillyer gave a paper on ‘‘ English Literature.’’ The 
next meeting will be held at Macon, May, 1880. The follow- 
ing are the officers-elect for the ensuing year: Rev. A. G. Hay- 
good, D.D., President ; C. E. Lambdin, R. D. Mallary, Rev. 
A. L. Hamilton, D.D., J. H. Fetherston, J. R. Anthony, Vice- 
Presidents ; 8, C. Caldwell, Sec’y ; J. M. Proctor, Treasurer. 

ILLINOIS.—Professors Cook and Stevens have made arrange- 
ments to hold a Summer School of Science at the Morris Nor- 
mal and Scientific School, Morris, commencing July 15, and 
continuing three weeks. The studies pursued will be botany, 
zoology, and natural philosophy. 

At Lombard University, the baccalaureate sermon of Presi- 
dent White, Sunday, June 15, will be the first exercise of com- 
mencement week, ‘The class-day exercises and junior exhibi- 
tion will occur on Monday, June 16. On Tuesday, June 17, 
Mrs. H. B. Manford of Chicago, and Rev. J. H. Tuttle, D.D., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., will deliver addresses. Commence- 
ment exercises will be Wednesday, June 18. 


INDIANA.—Supt. R. C. King ee, who has just been re- 
elected county superintendent of Owen county schools, is to 
publish a manual of these schools in July next. No better 
man could be selected for the work. 

_KENTUCKY. — The total collections of school funds in. the 
State this year give only about $135 to each of the 6,000 school 
districts into which the State is divided ; — this is not enough 
to keep a school in working-order three months out of the year. 
There are in the State a white school population of 400,000, 
and a colored of 50,000, and it is stated that half of the whole 
number are without instruction of any kind. 


KANsas.—The State employs 6,359 public-school teachers, 
dist gain of 269 during 1878. She has 5,131 organized school 
Fm ye gain of 271. Her school property (aside from 
ra lands and permanent school fund) is valued at $4,527,- 
- The school enrollment was 177,806 (an increase of 19,721), 
= of a total school census of 266,575. The number of school- 
pe erected was 354. Average monthly wages of teachers 
vanced from $29.84 to $30.43,—males, $33.68; females, $27.10. 


AjliCHIGAN.—The House has passed the bill extending school 
ges to persons who are tax-payers in districts where they 
it » BoE qualified voters. It has killed the Text-book Uniform- 
F lee |, which was passed in the Senate. The bill for Boards 

ounty Examiners met a similar fate. The failure of the 
examiners’ bill is to be tted 


he total school population of the State by the last enroll- 











ment is 474,065. The total amount of the primary-school fund 
recently apportioned is $227,563.70, or 48 cents per capita. 

Mr. Fremont E. Skeels claims that “to Michigan is due the 
praise of establishing the first Agricultural College in the 
world.”’ This college was established in 1855, seven years be- 
fore the general land grant for its support. 


MINNESOTA.—The Red Wing public schools closed for the 
long vacation on Friday, June 6. 

The graduating exercises of the High School occurred on the 
evening of June 6th. The class consisted of four members, 
all of whom received diplomas. Prof. O. Whitman, the pres- 
ent superintendent, has been reélected for the coming year. 

The school-year has been lengthened from nine to nine and 
one-half months. Salaries remain the same as last year. 

New York.—Alumni day at Syracuse University, June 24. 
Rev. J. R. Jacques, D.D., of Albert University, will deliver the 
annual address, and J. Scott Clark, of Syracuse, the poem. 

Messrs. J. B. Hoyt, J. B. Trevor, Charles Pratt and Rocke- 
feller have given $136,000 to Rochester Theological Seminary. 
The money is to procure a library and erect a building for it, 
and to endow the chair of Hebrew language and literature. 

Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl’s eighth annual class of elocution, 
reading, oratory, and dramatic action, will be held at ** Locust 
Cottage,’’ Sea Cliff, Long Island, the term commencing July 
15th and ending August 6th. 

The sixty-seventh commencement of Hamilton College, at 
Clinton, will occur June 26. The Society of Christian Re- 
search will be addressed by Prof. Edward D. Morris, D D., of 
Lane Seminary; the oration before the alumni by Elihu Root, 
A.M., of New York; and the poem by Benjamin D. Gilbert, 
A.M., of Utica. 

The eighty-fourth annual Commencement of Union College, 
at Schenectady, will occur June 25. Sunday, June 22, bacca- 
laureate sermon by the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, of New York. 

Ounto.—The commencement exercises of Germantown High 
School were held in the City Hall on the evening of May 9. 
The class, numbering 10, was the largest that ever graduated 
from that school. r. John Hancock, of Dayton, delivered 
the annual address. His subject was ‘“‘ Higher Education.” 
Prof. G. C. Dasher has been unanimously reélected superin- 
tendent for the coming year. He is one of Ohio’s efficient ed- 
ucational workers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The seventh annual commencement of 
Swarthmore College will occur on the 17th of June. 

TENNESSEE.—At the commencement exercises of Fox Uni- 
versity (colored), Nashville, seven male and five female pupils 
in the Normal department received certificates of qualification 
to teach in common schools. The new class in this departnient 
consists of nine male and one female. 

Uran.—A school-house is to be erected at Ogden at a cost 
of $15,000. 


Vireria. — The University of Virginia has 365 students. 
It intends to provide this year, summer courses in pure and 
applied mathematics, the fee for which will be $30 each, or 
$50 for both. The term will begin July 11, and end Septem- 
ber 5. The summer course of law lectures will be continued 
this year. 


WIsconsin. — The total enrollment of students in the pri- 
mary, preparatory, and collegiate department of Milwaukee 
College during the current year has numbered 241. Besides 
this, there have been in the Music Department 33, Art 35, 
French 37, German 22, and in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Art and Science 
Class’’ 79. 








ASSOCIATIONS, INSTITUTES, ETC. 





{Information is solicited from superintendents, officers, and others, ag 
to the time and places of holding associations, institutes, and convention 3 
Notices of the same will be duly inserted in our columns.] 





Iowa. 

Normal School of Languages, “‘ Natural Method’”’; Des 
Moines, Sept. 15, continuing six weeks; Prof. H. Cohn. 

State Normal School; Clear Lake, June 30 to July 5; Pro- 
fessor Graham, conductor. 

Clinton County Normal Institute ; Lyons, July 14, con- 
tinuing three weeks. 

Illinois. 

La Salle County Institute ; Ottawa, July 14, continuing 
three weeks; Principal, County Superintendent Williams. 

Normal School of Languages; Evanston, Aug. 18, continuing 
four weeks; Prof. H. Cohn. 

Summer Science and Language School, at the State Univer- 
sity, Champaign, June 30, continuing six weeks. Address J. 
D. Crawford, Champaign. 

District Normal Institute, for the teachers of Marion, Clin- 
ton, Washington, and Jefferson counties; Centralia, June 9, 
continuing four weeks. Address J. B. Abbot, Supt. Marion 
county, and C. L. Howard. 

Normal Institute; Newman, July 7, continuing eight weeks; 
T. C. Clendenen, principal. 

Knox County Summer School for Teachers; Knoxville, July 
14, for three weeks. Address Mary Allen West, Galesburg. 

New York. 

International Normal Educational Conference, under auspi- 
ces of Thousand Island Park Association, August 11-16; J. 
H. Hoose, conductor. 

Ohio. 

Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal School, at the University 
of Wooster. (See advertisement. ) 

Summer School of Industrial Drawing; Columbus, beginning 
July 7. Address W. 8S. Goodnough, Columbus. 

The Music Teachers’ National Assoc. ; Cincinnati, July 1-3. 

Normal Music School; Youngstown, July 7, continuing six 
weeks; N. Coe Steward, principal. 

Normal School ; St. Paris, July 7, continuing six weeks; 
G. W. Snyder, principal. 

Normal Institute; Gambier, July 7 to Sept. 7. 





Virginia, 
State Educational Association, at Hampton, July 8. 


Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association; La Crosse, July 8-11. 
Missouri. 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association; St. Louis, June 24. 
A Manual Training School ; Washington University, St. 
Louis, June 30 to Sept. 6. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AvuTHORS, Franklin, Adams, 
Cooper, Longfellow. A Reading-Book for School and 
Home. Edited by Samuel Eliot, superintendent of schools, 
Boston. New York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. $1.50. 


This book has been prepared as the answer to a demand for 
reading-material, supplementary to the ordinary school-read- 
ers, and was directly suggested by Superintendent Eliot’s re- 
port of 1878, in which he said, ‘‘ We not only want more read- 
ing-books, but different ones; not readers, not fragments of 
writings, but writings, however brief, — a story or a history, a 
book of travels or a poem, — associated as vividly as possible 
with the author who wrote them.’’ This volume is made up 
of continuous passages from the autobiography of Franklin, 
the letters of John and Abigal Adams, Cooper’s Spy, and 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. The editor’s excellent 
literary taste and judgment appear in the selections before us, 
and the work will create a taste for a more extended reading 
of these and other authors. Too much credit cannot be given 
to Superintendent Eliot for his efforts in inculcating a love for 
wholesome literature among the pupils of our public schools, 
and the publishers of this volume should receive the hearty 
support of teachers and parents by recommending and using it. 





GREAT AMERICAN AutTHors: A Series of Personal, Literary, 
and Anecdotal Biographies for Popular Reading; including 
Irving, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, Prescott, Whit- 
tier, Motley, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, and others. Edited by 
Prof. David J. Hill, of Lewisburg University, author of 
Science of Rhetoric and Elements of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. New York: Sheldon & Co. Price $1.00 per volume. 


This series is designed to furnish, ina cheap and popular 
form, a personal, literary, and anecdotal biography of the 
leading American authors who have attained a world-wide 
celebrity. The series is projected with the belief that the 
American people know too little and would gladly know more 
of those great writers who have reflected so much glory on 
their country by their literary labors. Some of the special fea- 
tures of the series may be worthy of attention: (1) Each book 
aims to present a truthful picture of its subject as a man. 
Hence, anecdotes, personal experiences, the opinions of con- 
temporaries, and extracts illustrating views and principles, 
will be found prominent features of each sketch. (2) Each 
book aims to be a critique of each writer’s literary productions. 
(3) Each book aims to represent the state of contemporary lit- 
erature, many of the minor writers being introduced as side- 
pictures. The books will be sold either separately or in sets. 
Each volume will consist of over two hundred 16mo pages, 


handsomely bound in cloth. The first volume, on Irving, was 
published in January, and the second volume, on Bryant, is 
also in hand. The series is a valuable, and bids fair to be a very 
popular one. Advance orders for sets of volumes will be filed 
in the order of their receipt. Each volume contains a steel- 
plate likeness. 





ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoOLip GEOMETRY. ByG. A. 
Wentworth, A.M., professor of Mathematics in Phillips- 
Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1879. 

This is an excellent book. Its definitions are accurate, its 
order is logical, and the demonstrations clear and simple. It 
covers all the ground an elementary treatise should attempt. 
The introduction of the ‘‘ Theory of Limits’’ is a valuable 
feature of the work, making easy many difficult demonstra- 
tions. No teacher of Geometry can afford to be without this 
work. 





ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By H. N. Wheeler, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1879. 


It would seem that with the multiplicity of text-books on all 
the subjects taught in our schools and colleges, it would be 
difficult to make enough improvement to warrant a new book. 
It is therefore sufficient recommendation for a book to say that 
it proves its right to exist. The volume before us does that on 
the first page. The student is introduced to the subject of 
Trigonometry in a manner calculated to give him distinct 
ideas. There is no branch of Mathematics which requires 
greater skill on the part of the teacher or text-book maker to 
make a good beginning than Trigonometry. It is easy to con- 


fuse the student’s ideas, and make the subject distasteful and 
the results a failure. With the excellent beginning made in 
this volume, there is no fear of the result. Every teacher 
should read it, if he does not teach it. 


Motives or Lire. By Prof. David Swing. Contents: In- 
tellectual Progress—Home—A Good Name—Benevolence— 
The Pursuit of Happiness— Religion. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Square 16mo; price $1.00. 

Few words are necessary in recommending this little volume 
to the public. Its simplicity, its eloquence, its subtle thought, 
and, above all, its earnest pleadings for all that is best and 
highest and purest in human life and conduct, will make it 
sure of a welcome among all classes. 
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Title. 
The Palms of Elim. 12mo, pp. 320, cloth. - 
Doctor’s Protégé. 360. - 


>». 360. - - > 

t the Bible. Pp. 100 r. . - 

£ Comnat Relat Aa ieary. 12mo, cl. 
0 


Money in its Relations to Trade and 
Thoughts for the Fireside and the School. 12mo. 


History of Princeton and its Institutions. 
No Danger. 16mo, cloth. - - 

Rosa Leighton. - . . - - 
The Clyftards of Clyffe. Red cloth, black and gold. 


The Ladies’ Work-table Book. 27 ills., 12mo, bl’k and gold. 


Major Jones’s Scenes in Georgia. - - 

The Great Fur Land. 8vo,cl. - - - - 
Conversations on Art. Trans. by 8. E. Stewart. 12mo 
Man’s Moral Nature. 12mo,cl. - 


r ls for Church and Sunday School. Cr. 8vo. Alice Nevins, ed. 
itor; TF raeaen , Illus., 2 v., 8vo. J F Hageman «“ ee “ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

- J RMcDuaff, DD Robert Carter & Bro. $1 50 
Miss May E Stone Donnelly, G. & L. T5c, 1 00 
Chas G Guiteau “6 “ 50 
Prof F A Walker Henry Holt & Co 1 2 


Rev J B Gross J B Lippincott & Co 
“ “ “ 


Archives of Otology, No.1. Ed. by Dr. H. Knapp. 8vo. “ “ “ 


Roman Days. . 

A Bundle of Papers. - - - . - 

The Round Trip. = - - - - - 

Ruskin on oe With Biographical Sketch. 

An Accomplished Gentleman. A Tale. Pap. and cl. 

The 8 er’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. 12mo. 

*Twixt Wave and Sky. Large sq. 12mo,cl.ex. - 

A History of Rome. 12mo, pp, 250. - - - 

An Analytical Reader. - - . - 

A Complete Intellectual Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 168. 

A Popular History of the United States. Illus., 12mo. 

My Desire. A Tale. - - - 
losissippi Outlaws and Detectives. 12 ills. - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 








Our readers are advised to-read the ad- 
vertisement of the New-England Normal Mu- 
sical Institute, to be held in Boston for a term 
of five weeks, commencing July 10, where 


special attractions are offered for such as de-| 


sire to combine pleasure and study. A large 
corps of Boston’s most eminent musical pro- 
fessors and lecturers will be in attendance. 
Boston claims that it possesses the loveliest 
suburban drives of any city in the country; 
daily steamer-sails on the open ocean; and is 
within from one to two hours’ steam-car rides 
of the most celebrated watering-piaces. Very 
few cities can offer such attractions, to say noth- 
ing of the advantages offered by the Institute. 

WE invite all principals of schools and school 
officers who are in position to confer the honors 
of their institutions upon graduates, to notice 
the announcement of J. H. Bufford’s Sons, 
141 Franklin street, Boston, of Diplomas. We 
have seen the photographs of these Diplomas, 
and they are beautiful and artistic in design, 
and singularly appropriate. They are fur- 
nished at a very low price, and should be placed 
in the hands of every pupil who has honorably 
completed a full course of instruction. A Di- 
ploma is a pleasant and valued reminder of 
school-life in after-years. Send to J. H. Buf- 
ord’s Sons, Boston, for samples and price-list. 


THE attractive illustrated advertisement of 
Messrs. Hall & Benjamin, 191 Greenwich 
street, New York, should receive the special 
attention of all who are interested in Chemical 
and Physical Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. Their 
illustrated catalogue for 1879 is one of the most 


complete and useful guides to students who 
need scientific supplies. It states prices and 
descriptions ; enumerates complete sets of appa- 
ratus for schools, students, and physicians, with 
instructions and experiments, and is executed 
with artistic taste upon heavy tinted paper. 
Sent on application free, when twelve cents 
are enclosed for postage. This enterprising 
firm are prepared to fill orders at low prices. 
Special terms made to institutions of learning. 
Address as above. 





WE learn that Prof. Henry Cohn is meeting 
with great success in his School of Languages at 
Omaha, taught by the “ natural method.” 
Mme. Léontine Arnot Cohn conducts the 
French departments of the ‘‘ Western Summer 
School of Languages,’’ directed by Prof. Cohn 
at Omaha, Grinnell, Ia., Evanston, Ill., and 
Des Moines. This lady is strongly endorsed 
by Dr. L. Sauveur, with whom she was associ- 
ated in the Amherst Language School of 1877. 
He writes of her as follows: ‘‘ Her success at 
Amherst was very great, and I have been a 
witness of the rare talent which she shows in 
the instruction of her maternal tongue. I 
knew no one in this country more capable to 
succeed me in the work which I have done in 
Boston than Mme. C.; therefore I consider it 
both a duty and a pleasure to recommend her 
very highly to all of those who desire to make 
of our language a profound and serious study.”’ 
Mme. Cohn is also known in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Ambherst as a dramatic reader of a 
high order of merit. 


WE invite special attention to the extended 
announcement of E. Tourjée, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, at Music 
Hall, Boston, in this issue of THe JOURNAL, 
of the Normal Institute to be held at Music 
Hall, Boston, from July 10 to Aug. 14. This 


Mary J Hedges Nat’] Temperance Soc 1 2 
Mrs M F Martin a ba “ 
James Payn T B Peterson & Bro 1 00 
“ “ “ 1 25 
“oe “ “ 1 50 
H M Robinson G P Putnam's Sons 
,cl. M Couture se 94 
R M Bucke, MD a 6 a 
Viktor Rydberg es of “ 
- Paul Siegvolk ad o “ 
Capt John Codman “ o os 
D Appleton & Co 30c, 60 
Julian Sturgis “ “s “ 30c, 60 
P Garret & Co 2 00 
Frances E Wadleigh Author’s Pub Co 1 25 
R F Leighton, PhD Clark & Maynard 1 31 
- Prof J G Keetels sd ” 1 20 
JBThompson, LL D “ ad 32 
J J Anderson bad 6 25 


1 
Robert Carter & Bros 1 75 
1 50 


- Allan Pinkerton G W Carleton & Co 


| netitution has won a fame and success un- 
equaled in the history of similar institutions 
in any part of the world. Dr. Tourjée has the 
professional ability and executive capacity 

ssessed by few men, and it is grandly util- 
ized in this great musical enterprise. Notice, 
also, his Musical Bureau, which supplies the 
best talent for teachers, conductors, and mem- 
bers of choirs, to all who may need its services. 
For full particulars, address E. Tourjée, Music 
Hall, Boston. 


THE stranger often finds himself needing to 
inquire which is the best of the New York ho- 
tels. Probably nine out of ten of the answers 
| of the connoisseurs of New-York life and en- 


|joyment would reply, ‘“‘ The ‘St. Nicholas.’ ”’ 
_This judgment is endorsed by the splendid 
‘style in which this celebrated caravansary 
| keeps up the reputation of the past in all the 
| excellences of the great hotel. The guest here 
finds all the elegancies and comforts of a home 
| provided on a lavish scale. 


Pror. L. 8S. Thompson’s Summer School of 
Drawing and Penmanship, advertised in THE 
| JounmAL, will open June 30 instead of July 
|7, a8 previously announced. This change will 
enable Prof. Thompson to officiate as vice 
president at the meeting of the Industrial De- 
partment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, in the absence of Prof. 
Runkle, the president of the Department, in 
Europe. 
| J.S. Fiske, proprietor of the Cherry Moun- 
tain House, Whitefield, N. H., will be at the 
office of THE JOURNAL, on Thursday and Fri- 
\day, June 12 and 13, and will be pleased to 
|confer with teachers and others desiring board 
| for the coming vacation. 











SUBSCRIBERS changing their residence for 
| the summer, can have their JoURNALS mailed 
to their vacation-home by sending us a postal 
stating their present and future address. 
PUBLISHER. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Art of Reading. By E. Legouvé. Translated, 
with Notes, by Edward Roth. $1.50. Echoes of Chi/d- 
| hood: Old Friends in New Costwmes. For the Risen 
jand the ewe | Generation. By L. A. Gobright. Illus. 
| $100. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

The Great Fur Land; or, Sketches of Life in the 
| Hudson Bay Territory. By H. M. Robinson. Illus. 
| $1.75. New York: G. P. tnam’s Sons. For sale by 
| Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Practical Boat-sailing. A Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Small Boats and Yachts. With Vocabulary 
of Nautical Terms. By Douglas Frazar. $1.00. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

Color-blindness ; Its penges and Its Detection. By 

-+ M.D., ete. $200, 





B. Joy Jeffries, A. M Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


National Education in Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Wales, 15 cts. Brief English-French Com- 
pend of the Grammar of the French Language. For 
the use of students in: Hamilton College. By J. W. 
Mears. 50 cts. The Art of Questioning. By Joshua 
G. Fitch, M. A. Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Teaching. * W. H. Payne, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Albrian. iyracuse, N. Y..: 
Davis, Bardeen & Co. 

Christ: The Harmony of the Doctrines and the Unity 
of the Race. Baccala' 
dlebury College. By C. B. Hulburt, D.D., Prest. 











HAND-BOOKS IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, HISTORY. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGIN. 
NERS. ay 2. L. AMMEN. 2d edition. 12mo. Price 
reduced to 75 cta. 


STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. By 
Prof. 8. M. Stern, of The Sauveur School of Lan- 
guages. Just published. 12mo. $1.35. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
224 12 East 23d St. (Madison Sq.) NEW YORK. 


’ y , and 30 in. . 
GLOBES, Gatatogne.” iB. Nims & Co.,fvoy, W.¥ 
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ureate Sermons delivered at Mid- ' 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
ss @OLLEGES. er 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
B Behools. i to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 

















LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, IU. J. M. Gascony, LL.D., 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, G EO. F. MAGOUN, D. 3 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 








PREPARATORY. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. expenses moderate, 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. PF. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
G limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those ~—— ng for coll or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses . GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 
EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
l Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin, 


Y¥YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with ce instruction in 





























—ssi“‘éiR RO PEESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, 
Post graduate course (for 
years, Fall term opens Sept. 25. 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 























Regular course two years. 
egree of D. C. L.), two 
For circular, address 
214 zz 








____—SC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON , Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 





Mes CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. . 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
_ Address E. H. Russewt, Principal. — 


a hn — — 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


"Sele NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 














For 








For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wesr¥IELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. a. ScortT. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 








Jackson Co., Il. 





FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior; charges low. . 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
neipal, 69 Chester 8 201 








uare, Boston, Mass. 


oe SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. “Zz 


Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. rey | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rrv. DAvIp H. MoorgE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
M OrovTT, A.M., ipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKBLL, Princ. 205 




















class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuckKiyn, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
ng. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 








W282, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 2z 


KINDERGARTENS,. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty, 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
pi Nn ether with State Board of Instruction, com- 








of six leading Superintendents and Professors 

the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 

commencing J AY and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 





New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. ist, 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Second St., New Verk. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Pri ! 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, jin. tt 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational nodern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder vf the » @md ic aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
Peek ape is due, and her i ag ave accomplished more 

an all the rest.”"—Galazy. 207 tf 





Catalogue to RoBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, | - 
181 





Teachers’ Exchange. a 


VALE GRADUATE, three years’ experience, 

would like a position as teacher of Classics and 
Higher Mathematics, or Principal of Academy. Best of 
references. Address A. L. Rust, Washington, Mo. 220 } 








FOR SALE, 
Furniture and good-will of a BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Situation unsurpassed for health and beauty. 
School long and favorably known. Good chance to 
begin with small outlay. Terms low for cash. 

224 tf M. R. GAINES, Litchfield, Conn. 


WANTED, 

By a graduate of Yale College of three years’ experience 
as ayer tutor, a position as teacher of the Classics in 
public school, academy, or private family, Best of ref- 
erences. Address “ TEACHER,’ New Haven,Ct. 223d 


WANTED, . 
By a sep of large experience in teaching Hlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher in « 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, ¥ 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years exper 


ence; best of references. 
A BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, ; 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommodi- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, including 

















ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 4s 








PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


| Aes ACADEM Y, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. Fits boys for 
our best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
Tuition, $100 a year. Board, $350. Early application 
should be made for good rooms. For ca logues and 
information address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 2172 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 parteten St., 











. ical, Scientific, Business, 
erent departmen’ 
ee accommodate pils of both sexes from th ree 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. ll 
YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Esto lished in 1842. 
‘or 


‘or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address RenJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal, 








lfurniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 t 





ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 

py ote a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 
12 Lessons for Conservatory: 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in ~ 

world. Open oft So you. 5 eminent professors. 18,00‘ 

. Situation 


students since 1 s secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 


11gSt. 
$25 to $5000 | Jadiciously invested in 








MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 








fortunes every week, and an immense percentage 
of profits by the New Capitalization System of operating 
in s. Full on on application to ADAMS, 


Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
UREAU,. 19%5zz Music Hall, Boston. 
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Publishers. 


; L Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy 100, we'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and TI, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, ery Posty 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
\nnie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 ets. or i3 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for ie Address 
Publishers, WM. H, Boner & Co., +» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 











JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


Cutter’s New Lee < may rg ‘ BSB2 
»nteith’s Geo; ca : 

Monteith’s New School Wall Maps, | BROMPIELD ST. 

Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr'l Globes. | pogTON. 

Perfection Liquid Slating. nahn 





Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


school Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
1000 Ke ent’s Questions, com} ete, with Keys... 2 00 
(lden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 





1 *s Common-sSchool Law........- .....++- 50 
= Roderick ye ~ Secs Webens saabnc see : 33 
ipaff’s School-room Guide...... Sed pebevercess 
“Tr si « NR a Oe 35 
“ bed s So omtoet Buea ceseece ; is 
be’s First Steps Amo BUPCE .--00+-- veces 
seeee’s Studies in Articulation ........... . «+. 50 
* Methods of Teaching... ......---+-+-+++- 1 00 
Bulletin Class Record . —«.- es veeeeceeeeeeee 25 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book,each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. .... 1 00 


Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 





CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord's School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


How to Interest Your Pupils. | 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 

will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se sation, ev w 

en eV ee better and very Soacher mitt 
desire to have his pupils take this i. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
mus/, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 





teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLO & CO., 


202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


PORTER & COATES 
F] 

Publish 822 CHESTNUT S'T., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series ef Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Thompsen’s Social Science and Nat’! Econr’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

* American Popular Speaker. 

Bie, Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Legic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 








9 Have Just Issued 

Studies in Theism, By BorpEN P. Bowne, Prof. of 
Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. 12mo, $1.75. 

The Lesson System; The Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
curation, By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 
prance. Flexible, 12mo, 60 cts. 

Chautauqua Text-books. —No. 5, Greek History, by 
|. H. Vincent, D.D. No. 7, Greek Literature, by 
A.D. VAIL, D.D. Paper, 20 ets. 223 





Practical Suggestions 
TO THE 
| TOURIST 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 
It contains just the information every traveler needs. 
8 


rice 50 cents, 
206 tf Apply 


, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





LIBRARIANS 3.2 
f public, private ani si te he 
o c, private, unday 
schools, Huve you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
j System. When open, with end 
nent aa sections to the wall, forms a 
tate for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
best ea Orary: Closes compactly, Is. self-locking. The 

pA for Public Libraries in existence. 

Address C. F,. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 








The Free-School System of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 
A BOOK 


EVERY pana eeeee * $1.75. 
206 pPUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 


NEEDS. 


_ 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





EPITOME OF LITERATURE, 


Third Vear. 


Endorsed by the press throughout the country, and 
by students and scholars everywhere. It is precisely 
what its title implies,—a journal that Zpitomises the 
current literature of the day, and kindred subjects 
In the course of the year the Epitome presents nearly 
300 large quarto pages; it is published semi-monthly; 
and the subscription price is but 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


We make a special offer, however, at this time, and 
to all new subscribers, as a test of its value, will send 
until January, 1880, for 


50 CENTS. 


*,* A specimen copy of the Zpitome will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON & CO., Publishers, 
220 c eow 1309 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





The Comnon- School Question Bik 








By A. H. CRAIG. 








Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





ome OM) cums 
A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable -to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 
If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 


uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of vine Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, Xc., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO — 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.™M., M.D. 








12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $41.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—Homer B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 


ITS WRITERS are selected from among the most 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by an able and successful Educator. 

The remarkable success attending the first year’s 
work was largely due to the great ability of the several 
writers eng , among whom are Mrs. Louisa P. 
Hopkins, Madame KRAvuss-BOELTE, L. B. MONROE, 
E. OLney, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MCVICAR, 
L. W. MASON, J. W. PAYSON, SAMUEL MCCUTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. Hoose, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs. MARY 
P. COLBURN, Miss H. N. Austin, Miss 8. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss 8S. H. KEELER, S. 8S. GREENE, G. P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D, Rickorr, and others, 


IT IS PUBLISHED on the 15th of each month, ten 
months in the year. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance; 
with JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $3.00; with THE JOUR- 
NAL and Goop Times, $3.50, Specimen copies sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. 


(<r Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter, 
Address ‘ 


€ 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
224 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





OBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Xquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, ete.; useful and lateeeeting Se he home. Prices, 
T5e, 50c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J.W. Ropinson, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs, Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubds., 
Established 1830. (218 tf) Boston, Mass, 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 

N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


220 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 








ARD BUYER ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
sdb dl | § I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 
your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 pack 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make 82c. on $1. 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
pases, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
ferns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a lic. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


JESTABLISHED IN 1874, 














Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 


increased their facilities for securin, itiows for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 


ts, ’ 
enly from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every de, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
—_ throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
owing: 
Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PIcKARD, Iowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., * 
218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


77 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VicKERY, Augusta, Me, 218 zz 














AGENTS WANTED. 





Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY "AFRICA! 


The outy authentic and righted cheap edition. 

A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 

and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 

faster than any other book to, Suorten eae x 
‘or full dese on an 

Agents Wanted ! (ors address HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 


This book needa no Endorsement.—Dr. Parmer. 


AGENTS WANTED D RE 
DR. MAI Te 
amor | DA. 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents‘will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms tI 1. Cireulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


WANTED, 
TEACHERS. 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 
7 











LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now appointing our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring oe employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 














WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass, 


Electrical Apparatus 
TO ACCOMPANY 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





176 zz 














77 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
8 Outfits free. SHaAw & Co., Augusta, Me. 205zz 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


School Committees and Superintendents, 
College and. School Trustees, Etc. 





The New-England Bureau of Education 


Offers its services GRATUITOUSLY to all who are desiring to secure Teachers 
for the coming year, for any grade of Schools, from the College Professor to 


the Primary Teacher. 


place on our books a great number of 


SUPERIOR 


Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 


TEACHERS, 


and School Officers who anticipate a change or increase of teachers wil! find 
it greatly to their advantage to consult this Bureau, they being thereby en- 
abled to make a better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by any 


other means. 
Address for particulars, or call on 
224 


F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











REWARDS of MERIT. Three kinds, post- 
30 paid, 25c. in stamps. F,E. ADAMS, Hill,.N.H. 220 











y) A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made, Costly 
$7 outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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Publishers. _ 
ee 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


This book contains the requirements for admission to 
forty-four of the leading Colleges ; the prenun- 
ciation preferred ; questions for admission, for ’78, at 
four colleges ; scheme of Harvard Examinations for 
Women, ete. It is indispensable for teacher and pupils. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 

D. APPLETON & C@O., 





222 s 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. le free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. , 


i Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
ny | 1. THE WORD METHOD, 





a, Pa. 


2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 


30 Nos. ina Set. 26133 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
we hellove. that these’ Charts ‘will be’ WANTED IN 


EVERY 
G. E. WiEeeenn ge F- 2. 4¢ = 4% 4 


223 tf 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


me of om ne ae ee (96 , » 
one as well as special Catalogues o 8 on Dyeing 
Calteo, Pri Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallur 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, oo ala 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. Zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 








624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn.,| 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


a s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 


Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
a = Shem’s New Latin-English 


Baye Beery: Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
150 zz 


LF: 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
Andersen’s ae +... and Wiint ist’l Readers 


His 
Thewmson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kelloegg’s Graded in Eng- 


Lessons 
lish and Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchison’s and My 3 
HMenderson’s Test-Wo im Eng. +3 &e. 


pun OBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Guilt: Mahesh 








THE 


Sterling School Furniture. 


WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


Made at the largest manufactory of School Furnt- 
ture in the world, out of the best material that can be 
procured, and by men who are thoroughly proficient in 
their trade. 


We show samples at our own expense, if parties will 
notify us when they are ready to buy. Also, 


TEACHERS’ AND OFFICE DESKS AND SETTEES 
Furnished at the Lowest Rates. 


Send for illustrated circular. 
See next week’s issue of THE JOURNAL for new ad 


vertisement. 
GINN & HEATH, Pubds., 
224 Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
= and political changes, inc.uding 
RLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN at 
eR STANLET'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AVPRIOA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double map for each 
State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Ww. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 








Price for Introduction, - « £5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, - « « 30cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 





duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, SEsouD & 00.. 
BOSTON 
Will be glad to send to an a Descriptive Cata- 


logue of their Eduontional Becks i including 


Andreww Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Celburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Miurdech’s Vocal Calture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and = 
excellent books for Teachers. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 





zz 26 32 €ernhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The IEndactive Series of Arithmetic. roe | 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sch 

meseo, New York. This series embraces a senctiesl 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. Thev are on the 
——— lan, and unite oral and writter Arithmetic 
ina method of instruction. 

Rn dpath’s istories of the a age States 
embraces the following pen at Capertenay: Accuracy 
and of the ; Clearness and elegance 
~ style; Unity of saaraliee 3, ‘Objective presentation; 

llustrations of s excellence; 8: Superior mechan- 
foal execution, and low price. 





“ ; 
cameos periay gamer | caer tee er tit 
Eadependeat Wamd-gok Mi outa atk |e ses soar oi nS 
8. E. REEDE, Kookue Ta GO. tee . N.Y., Aote. PET Tinie dintiath terme matio’ te eng cbdcen. 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
gn SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS : meng Poh gn 
Hauxiey a Martin's Elen: B . 91-30 iP Payson, D. &.8 Dao and Short Course. 


Binsmsarey Grated Spellceg, Wianke. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar 

” Qeathapdlaaadnataieh, Geena asanea: 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. 


Men A. ODES OARS! one, 





NEW SOTTION.- 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, » giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


Date of each 
Published by a. (a. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK, 

A History of English Literature. 

In a series of Biographical mre 1 Sad Ww. F. 

Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
—o of England. 

F. Collier, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50. 

Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the mer By W. ¥. the Christian Era till the 
Present ew | B Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 





The Royal Seboo! Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH w Yo ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Studen td 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s on of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 





The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), >, 7s 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.6 

Putnam’s World’s P: ontin. to ’77. 2:50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry nd School » 2.88 
Gombert’s French Clasctes, “Per vol., -50 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and e 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 





repared for public pag ae F. WALTER SMITH 
general supervisor of Snes in the Boston Pub! lie 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
pee ral colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromen. 15522 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-cchool Text-books. 








pha information and terns ins of introduction, call upon 
or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 





Maaury’s Geo 
a, Reader = tien, Al ane Grammars, 
ena s thmetics ebra, Ge 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Se : on ; rs B 
Johnston & Browne's onalink Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie. (4) 155 az 





“SHELDON & Co., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

A fall Common School course in two books. ) 
Oiney’s Algebras and ace Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s 3 
Celten’s New 

Shaw’s English L ohenve, 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
HMeecker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Composit on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices oo ae Reduced. 
dress 
For terms ad aes H. AAU CE. 


114 ss 41 Fisakiin Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, pupertatentons of the 
Public Schools of Bosto 


“This volume differs from an pn Reader in 
being made up of continuous ponemes. Its use is in- 
tended to increase the taste for Dg and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home. 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & ©O., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 353 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 

















PUBLISHERS OF . 
Saton’'s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's —— and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
S| eee 8 University Geometr 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y ractice. 

Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor’s Method of cal Study. 
poten Elements of History. 

ve Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 





L. PRANG & COo., app. Lone rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 
Art And Epucarionat PusiisHErs, D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 22 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing Ce ee eT Ee Analyete, $5.00 


echanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Obenieai Physics, . - 8.00 
Prescott’s O nic Analysis 1.75 
Sistecar geeeae Amerie ts 
oe rer’s Qua ve Ana 0 
MeOullech’s Schaal Pheer, of Ment, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on wppliation. 


- WILLIAM WARE & Cco., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., eg a of English 
High-school, Boston, and "Geo. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’ s Arithmetics, Arithmet" 1 Tables,etc. 


The Metric System o< Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walto 


Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


JOHN WILEY & ‘SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


154 zz 





PRICES REDUCED. 
A Beautiful Edition of Bagster’s 
POCKET CRITICAL GREEK AND ENG. NEW TESTAMENT. 


ConTENTS.— The Greek Text of Scholz, with the 
Readings, both textual and marginal, of Griesbach; and 
the variations of the editions of Stephens. 1550; Bez». 
1598; and the Elzevir 1633; with the English Authorized 
Version and its marginal renderings. 624 pp: 

18mo, half bound, $2; full Turkey Morocco, $3.50. 
The same, including Green’s Greek Lexicon (18mo), half 
bound, $3; Le ye ey Morocco, $5. The same, includ- 
Green’s Lexicon and an English Concordance 
(18mo), oeotty half bound, $4; full Turkey Morocco, 

imp and oily ait edges and band, $7. 

“‘ To the Preacher, Bible-class Teacher, and oe _ 
this little volume will be a treasare. ig 








Publishers of the 


Harvey's wanton. 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn's a Rhetoric, 
dow's Mo and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND A. SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


IB Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley %!,, 


Boston. 





